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LABOR WINS 
AT POLLS 


Meyner, Wagner Landslides Head List 
Of Victories by Union-Backed Candidates 
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Strike on at Shoe Dept THE HEARINGS THAT TV PASSED UP: How 
i labor relations consultant Nathan Sheffer- 


Of Bonwit Teller, Sth Ave. man provided union-busting ‘services’. to 


anti-labor employers. —See Page 9 


RWDSU Tops Vote at Grand Union in Miami 


— Page 7 





Labor-Backed Democrats Sweep 
To Election Wins Across Nation 


NEW YORK CITY—Landslide election victories last Tuesday were racked up by labor-supported Demo- 
cratic candidates across the country, and particularly in two key elections. In New Jersey, Governor Robert B. 
Meyner was returned to the post of chief executive by a whopping 206,000 margin in the face of the biggest 


guns the Republicans could bring to bear 
in the Garden State—‘warm endorse- 
ments” by Pres. Eisenhower and personal 
appearances by Vice-Pres. Nixon. In New 
York City, Mayor Robert F. Wagner won 
re-election by the largest margin in the 
city’s history, more than 900,000 votes. 
Both candidates swept into office with 
others running on the Democratic slates. 
In New Jersey, Meyner’s victory was bul- 
warked by a sizable boost in the Demo- 
cratic contingent in the State Assembly, 
giving the party a majority in the lower 
house for the first time in 20 years. In 
New York, Mayor Wagner’s smashing 
victory carried along the Democratic can- 
didates for president of all five boroughs 
and 24 out of 25 City Council members. 
In both of these major contests, 
RWDSU locals joined with other un- 
ions in active support of the winning 
candidates, In addition to official en- 
dorsement, such locals as 108 in New- 
ark and the group of locals in South 
Jersey distributed leaflets and did other 


MAYOR WAGNER 


crats high hopes of retaining the gover- 
norship in the 1958 elections. 
In Virginia, no great surprise was reg- 








GOVERNOR MEYNER 


of the Byrd machine, J. Lindsay Almond, 
as Governor. The State AFL-CIO organi- 
zation had supported the Republican can- 


legwork in behalf of Gov. Meyner and 
his fellow candidates on the Democratic 
ticket. geseers 

In New York City, the center of great- 
est concentration of RWDSU member- 
ship, virtually every local carried out la- 
bor’s program in support of the Demo- 
cratic slate. 

In Pittsburgh, Democratic Mayor David 
L. Lawrence rolled to an unprecedented 
fourth term victory. Democrats also won 
in Scranton, and unseated Republicans 
in many other cities of Pennsylvania. 

In Connecticut, Mayor Richard C. Lee 
of New Haven, a Democrat, easily won 
a third term. 

In upstate New York cities, Democrats 
took away control of nine cities from the 
Republicans. This, with the Wagner 
sweep in New York City gave the Demo- 
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Melo i Re-elected 


TRENTON, N. J.—Frank Meloni, In- 
Representative of the 
RWDSU and a candidate for re-election 
to the New Jersey State Assembly, won 
his bid by an overwhelming sweep. Re- 
ports to The Record indicated that 
Meloni is now slated for appointment 
to the chairmanship of the Assembly's 
Labor Committee. Meloni, like Gov. 
Meyner, had the full support of such 
Tocals as 532, 725 and 584 in the Cam- 
den vicinity, and Local 262’s group in 
the Del Monte shop in that area. 





didate, ‘Theodore Dalton, in protest 
against the machine rule of Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd, which has dominated the state 
for the past 31 years, bringing to Vir- 
ginia some of the harshest anti-labor 
laws in the nation. 

The RWDSU’s Local 26 was in the 
forefront of the labor campaign in be- 
half of Mr. Dalton, and its headquarters 
in Suffolk served as the center of union 
activity on Election Day. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, six of seven 
places on the new city manager’s board 
of directors were won by candidates op- 
posed by segregationists. All but one of 
the victorious candidates were part of 
the Good Government Committee ticket, 
bitterly opposed by the White Citizens 
es » Council. 





Labor Warned to Watch Out in Negotiations 





Bosses 


DENVER, Colo. (PAI)—The increasing use by busi- 
nessmen of various kinds-of hidden recording devices 
and the danger this holds for unions in planning col- 
lective bargaining strategy are discussed in an article 
in the current Union News, official organ of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers. 

The private eyes are complaining, the labor paper stated. 
Seems that amateurs are getting into the act of secret sleuth- 
ing by using easy-to-operate miniature recorders that can be 
hidden in a pocket or a brief case. 

Said one private investigator, “More and more execu- 
tives are doing their own recordings; it’s hurting our business.” 

The midget recorders are used secretly: 

@ By Better Business Bureau investigators to get the 
goods on unscrupulous merchants. 

@ By manufacturers to get the fast-flowing words of 
slick salesmen on tape or wire in cases where verbally quoted 
prices turn out to be lower than prices quoted on a bill. 

@ By business in general, particularly when competition 
stiffens. One private eye explained: “Espionage has gotten 
to be the backbone of lots of highly competitive industries, 
especially in the garment and cosmetic fields, where new 
models and pricing policies are so important.” 

@ And in union negotiations. The Wall Street Journal 
reports that one private investigator commented: “The tiny 


recorders and their microphones, made to resemble tie bars | 


or lape! buttons, also are finding miuch use in give-and-take 
labor negotiations . . . They sometimes are planted in rooms 
where labor negotiators are planning strategy.” 

No precise figures are available but manufacturers and 
distributors agree that the use of midget recorders is wide- 
spread and growing—for business espionage and for just 
plain convenience. Models include the 28-ounce,- German- 
made Minifon. It sells for $290, fits into a pocket—or as a 
shoulder holster. The Minifon records and plays back 20 
minutes of conversation on magnetic wire and picks up sound 
as far as 20 feet away. 

Walkie-Recordall, at $450, is an eight-pound model that 
tan be hidden nicely in a brief case. This job records con- 
versations up to 60 feet away. And, of course, accessories are 
available too in this field of sleuthing. There’s the Dick Tra- 
ty-type wrist watch microphone sold by Minifon dealers for 
$37.50. It’s connected to the hidden recorder by a wire. 

Another gadget, the “etuator,” starts a recorder hidden 
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sing Hidden Recorders 





in a brief case as soon as a voice is heard. It shuts off the 
recorder within eight second after talking stops. 

The use of secret recorders to take down conversations 
not transmitted over wires is generally unregulated. Controls 
of various types have been proposed. A recent New York 
State law makes it illegal for a private citizen to secretly 
record conversation in a room unless he is present in the room. 

But despite ethical doubts and legal uncertainties, one 
thing is clear—more business and professional men are using 
midget recorders, either secretly or simply as tools to help 
their work. 


PROBLEMS OF THE WORLD are many and the United 
Nations is the place to solve most of them, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and Irene, movie star, agree. Meany 
is a U.S. delegate to the current session of the UN 





General Assembly. Miss Dunne is an alternate delegate. 
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RWDSU Exec. Board 
Reviews Progress, 
Plans 1958 Convention 


MONTREAL—The first RWDSU Executive Board meeting to be held 
on Canadian soil took place at the Mt. Royal Hotel in this city Oct. 28, 29, 
and 30. Appropriately, the Board mebmers heard a report on organization 
which showed what Pres. Max Greenberg termed “remarkable progress 
in Canada”: a growth of 20% in the last two years to a present member- 
ship of 15,000. 


Coupled with the good news from Canada 
was the report of the death a week earlier of 
Vice-Pres. Gerald Emary, regional director for 
Western Canada. In respect for the memory of 
their departed colleague, the Board members 
observed a moment of silence as the first order 
of business at the Montreal sessions. 

Leading off reports by RWDSU officers, 
Exec. Sec. Jack Paley discussed union finances 
and other administrative matters. He noted 
that the International union’s financial pic- 
ture continued to be a healthy one, and that a 
modest surplus was being accumulated at the 
same rate as during the past year. Paley point- 
ed out also that more than 85% of the locals 
are consistently in good standing in payment 
of per capita obligations to the International. 


JACK PALEY 





Pres. Greenbergs Report 


A major part of the first session was devoted to a comprehensive re- 
port by Pres. Greenberg, which dealt not only with organizational mat- 
ters but also with the expected impact of general economic and politi- 
cal events upon the union and its members. In reporting on union activities 
since the General Council meeting in June, Pres. Greenberg noted that a 
number of important strikes had taken place, among them the strikes 
at Louis Marx Toy Co., C. H. Smith Dept. Store in Windsor, Ont., OK 
Economy Stores in Saskatoon, Sask., the Simmons Co. in Vancouver (which 
is still on) and Styl-Rite and Union News Co. in New York. 


In the Union News strike, Pres. Greenberg pointed out, the fine gains 
won by the workers were directly attributable to the unity forged between 
the two RWDSU affiliates which represent them, District 65 and Local 906. 

A number of setbacks suffered by the RDWSU were not neglected 
in the president’s report. Among these was the loss of several hundred 
jobs suffered when R. H. White, one of Boston’s leading department stores, 
went out of business a few months ago. 


Pres. Greenberg discussed proposals for joint organizing ventures 
with other unions that have been made in recent months, and related 
these to RWDSU organizing efforts now in progress. He noted that the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics had just reported another increase in the 
cost ¢f living for the 13th straight month, to a new record high, and 
reiterated his warning of last year that it would be necessary for every 
RWDSVU local to fight for the largest wage increases possible to offset the 
rise in living costs. 

In preparations for the RWDSU convention to be held in Chicago 
next June, Pres. Greenberg told the Board that extensive revisions in the 
union constitution would undoubtedly be necessary. Accordingly, he in- 
tends to appoint a sub-committee of the Executive Board to make a 
preliminary draft of such revisions in time for the Board to discuss them 
thoroughly at its next meeting in the spring. 


Report on Legislation 


“Record’ Editor Max Steinbock reported on the “See Your Congress- 
man” campaign, which is designed to win early Congressional approval 
of broader coverage under the federal minimum wage law. He stressed the 
importance of the petition campaign, as well as the need for repeated 
visits, letters and postcards to Congressmen, reminding them of labor’s 
interest in this legislation. 


In leading off discussion of Steinbock’s report, Jack Paley warned of 
the prospect of anti-labor legislation as an outgrowth of the McClellan 
Committee hearings which, he said, are primarily aimed at hitting all 
labor with restrictive legislation. He reminded the Board that just as 
Taft-Hartley actually became a cover for racketeers, so would new restric- 
tive legislation be used primarily against legitimate unions rather than 
against corrupt elements. 

Other speakers, among them David Livingston, Earl Wolfman, Phil 
Hoffstein, Joseph McCarthy, Sam Kovenetsky, Irving Rosenberg, Cleveland 
Robinson and Hank Anderson, discussed various aspects of the legislative 
problem. 


Report on Organization 


Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps gave a detailed analysis of organizational 
progress in the U. S. and Canada. He cited two areas of the union—Canada 
and the South—as having made the greatest progress. Terming Canadian 
growth as “spectacular,” he gave a province-by-province report of gains 
scored in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Co- 
lumbia. 

In the South, Heaps said, the greatest gain has been in the Birmingham 
area, where 480 new members have been brought in. Elections have been 
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THREE AREAS OF RWDSU are represented in this picture taken at Executive Board 
meeting in Montreal. L. to r., Hank Anderson of Chicago Joint Board; Arthur Osman, 
Southern Area Director; Joseph McCarthy, president of Local 906 in New York. 


won recently in Wilmington, N. C., and New Orleans, and others, in Durham, 
N. C. among Long Meadow Farms dairy workers, and in Knoxville, Tenn. 
among A & P supermarket employees, are being confidently awaited. Pro- 
gress is also being made in other areas, Heaps said, citing particularly Ohio. 

Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman followed Heaps’ report by discussing the 
great need for involving rank-and-file members in the union’s organizing 
plans. Where workers are brought to realize the need to strengthen them- 
selves by organizing, he said, trey can and will do the job. But conversely, 
where the members are not interested in organizing, a drive in their city 
will not succeed. Osman also noted the dangers that the American labor 
movement faces, and urged a strengthening of democratic practices in the 
trade union movement as the best way to meet these dangers. 

Julius Sum, discussing all the officers’ reports, declared that labor 
should not be on the defensive because of the exposure of racketeering in 
some unions, On the contrary, he said, our locals should fight even harder 
for the members, and seek to service them better. Joseph McCarthy said 
that the best way to counteract the bad publicity all labor received from the 
revelations of racketeering in some unions was to publicize the achieve- 
ments of RWDSU locals, which he termed “second to none in the entire 
labor movement.” 


Problems in Retail 


Most of the last day’s session was devoted to general discussion of some 
major problems confronting the RWDSU, with special emphasis on the re- 
tail industry. Phil Hoffstein of Local 1-8 noted the growing trend of de- 
partment stores—with the unorganized stores in the lead—to open on legal 
holidays, such as Washington’s Birthday. He termed this “a step backwards” 
for retail employees, and urged a fight by organized store employees to 
enforce holidays. 

David Livingston of District 65 noted that his organization is facing 
the likelihood of strikes at Stern’s and Bloomingdale’s, two major New 
York department stores which between them employ 5,000 union members. 
Unless both firms meet union demands for decent minimum wage levels 
and other gains, he said, the employees will be forced to strike when the 
present contraets expire next March 1. 

Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes reported on organizational efforts at the 
Lazarus stores in Columbus. Other Board members made various recom- 
mendations on retail organizational problems, among them suggestion by 
Irving Rosenberg that the RWDSU hold a seminar or training institute de- 
voted especially to retail. 








EDISON SHOE CHAIN, unorganized, whose stores across country undermine retail 
shoe industry conditions, is subject of special conference during Board meeting. L. to 
r., George Surtes of Local 305, Westchester, N. Y.; Joseph Binenbaum of ‘1268’ in 
New York; Pres. Max Greenberg; Sam Lowenthal of ‘287’ in Brooklyn; Sam Ringle 
and David Geisler of ‘1268’; Irving Rosenberg of ‘108’ in New Jersey; Sec.-Treas. Al 
Heaps; and Hank Anderson of Chicago Jt. Bd. Absent when photo was taken were 
New England Joint Board Pres. Joseph Honan and ‘287’ Asst. Mgr. Jack Maltz, both 

of whom were down with Asian flu. : 
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Labor to Fight. Blue Cross 
Rate Rise at N. Y. Hearing 


NEW YORK CITY—Labor and other civic- 
minded groups were gearing this week for a 
fight against a proposed raise in premiums for 
Associated Hospital Service of New York, 
known as Blue Cross. 


Blue Cross, claiming that it operated at a loss 
last year, asked the State Insurance Dept. to auth- 
orize a 40 percent rate increase which would add 
$40 million to the more than $111,604,000 in pre- 
miums paid by 6,500,000 New Yorkers in 1956. The 
request for a rate raise, strongly opposed by rep- 
resentatives of organized labor, is scheduled for a 
public hearing Nov. 18 at the New York County Law- 
yers Assn., 20 Vesey St., with State Superintendent 
of Insurance Leffert Holz in charge. 


One of the most outspoken critics of Blue Cross, 
Harold Faggen Associates, welfare and insurance 
fund consultants, will appear at the hearings. Fag- 
gen charges that Blue Cross actually enjoyed a net 
profit of more than $2,000,000 last year, rather than 
a loss. He has charged a discrepancy in figures filed 
by Blue Cross with the state superintendant and 
figures suppiied to Blue Cross. 

Faggen also maintains that Blue Cross could ex- 
tend its period of hospitalization coverage beyond 
the present 21-day limit without increasing the cost 
of premiums. He has publicized his allegations, stat- 
ing that he has detailed figures and official AHS 
publications to substantiate his claims. 

With the Nov. 18 hearing date approaching, and 
Faggen slated to be an important figure there, labor 
leaders were shocked to hear that he had been 
subpenaed by the State Insurance Dept. superinten- 
dent, on a complaint believed to be filed by Blue 
Cross. 

Superintendent Holz, accused of trying to gag Fag- 
gen, denied that the subpeana involved Blue Cross, 
He said it resulted from an inquiry by an unindenti- 
fied insurance company as to whether Faggen was 
complying with the state insurance law. A hearing 
on the charge against Faggen was adjourned to Nov. 
25. 

Trade unions have a big stake in efforts to kill 
the Blue Cross rate rise proposal because almost 
every collective bargaining agreement of any im- 
portance in this state provides hospitalization cov- 
erage for members and their families. Usually the 
coverage is under the Blue Cross plan. 


Pay Up at Miami Hotels 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla. (PAI)—Pay raises, a com- 
pany-paid health and welfare plan and other gains 
have been won by members of Local 255, of the Ho- 
tel Employees Union, in ten hotels here. The bene- 
fits were granted to the union and its members in 
an arbitration award by Abe Bauman of New York, 
the arbitrator appointed by the union and the Miami! 
Beach Hotel Association. 








PICKETS GO TO SEA: To guard access by 
water to the struck Ideal Cement Co. plant at 
Redwood, Calif., members of IAM Lodge 68, 
San Francisco, picketed the company docks 
from this outboard cruiser. 


Anfuso to Probe Boost 
In New York Milk Prices 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Rep. Victor L. Anfuso, 
New York Democrat and chairman of a Consumers 
Subcommittee, is planning to investigate reports 
that increases in the cost of labor are used as an 
excuse to jockey the price of milk several times more 
than the actual increases are to the milk dealers. 





The probe, to begin next January, has been 
prompted by increases in the cost of milk in the New 
York-New Jersey marketing area. 


Rep. Anfuso cited the recent milk dispute in New 
York City as an example. Less than 13,000 employees 
were involved in a wage dispute, with possible in- 
creases in labor costs amounting to some $5,000,000 
per year. At the same time, a half-cent increase in 
the price of milk was put into effect by the milk 
dealers. Since they distribute about 5,000,000 quarts 
of milk per day in this marketing area, the half- 
cent increase per quart will net the dealers about 
$10,000,000 additional income per year. 


“No matter how you look at it, the milk dealers 
stand to make a net profit at the expense of the con- 
sumers,” Anfuso said. “It is felt that the milk deal- 
ers supplying the New York marketing area are al- 
ready making huge profits from the sale of milk for 
direct consumption, as well as from milk used for 
manufacturing purposes. Surely, this should enable 
them to absorb the increased labor costs without fur- 
ther increases to the consumer.” 
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Sen. Kennedy Previews 


Labor Bills for ‘58 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D.-Mass.), chairman of the Senate sub- 
commitee through which any labor legislation 
must pass the next session of Congress, provid- 
ed delegates to the AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union 
Department with a preview of what they 
might expect in this field. 


“My predictions on the prospects for passing leg- 
islation through a narrowly divided Congress and a 
Republican Administration,” he said, “depend in 
considerable measure upon the official Republican 
attitude—at least until 1958 and 1960.” 


He warned the delegates that “there is very grave 
danger” that the hearings by the McClellan Com- 
mittee “will be seized upon to justify unduly restric- 
tive anti-labor legislation. Some legislators will use 
the hearings in a shotgun fashion to get rid of a few 
racketeers—while permanently injuring honest un- 
ion leaders and members of the unions. Other legis- 
lators will use these hearings to try to justify new 
measures that are not even related to the problems 
and abuses we have uncovered.” 

Kennedy cited as examples of the latter case those 
who are advocating so-called “right-to-work” laws, 
placing labor under anti-trust legislation and tak- 
ing labor out of the political arena. 

Following is his outlook for labor legislation: 

Pension and Welfare Bill—This measure, strongly 
supported by AFL-CIO, calls for full disclosure of 
funds. Says Kennedy: “It will go a long way toward 
eliminating the abuses and dangers that threaten 
vastly important funds.” 

“Guarantees of Union Democracy will, “in all 
likelihood,” be considered, Kennedy declared. He 
said the Congress would seek to “expand the right 
of individual workers to curb improper financial 
transactions on the part of selfish officials and to 
recover their illicit profits.” 

Health of Older Citizens—To the applause of the 
delegates, Kennedy said “The problem has become 
a crisis we can lo longer ignore.” He said the “most 
proven practical course” along this line would be to 
add these benefits to our Social Security system. 

Unemployment Insurance—With the high rate of 
current layoffs, Kennedy declared, “payments are 
not high enough and do not last long enough to 
tide them over until they can find work again.” He 
called for nationwide standards to attack the nation- 
wide problem. Pl 

Aid to Chronically Depressed Areas—The Senator 
called for passage of the Douglas bill, which provides 
for a coordinated program which would assist 
through loans and grants these communities and 
their industries to modernize and reconvert and 
supplement social insurance benefits to unemployed. 

Other Legislation — Kennedy urged extension of 
Federal minimum wage coverage, Federal aid to 
school construction, modernization of Davis-Bacon 
and Walsh-Healey wage standards. 





Century Food Markets Co. purchased 
the G & H Super Market chain, a four- 
store group in Erie, Pa. The deal gives 
Century thirty super markets in 12 Ohio 
and Pennsylvania cities . . . Food Fair 
Stores purchased 31 acres of land in 
the proposed Leesport Industrial Park 
near Reading, Penn. The company plans 
to build a food processing plant em- 
ploying between 300 and 400 persons... 
Gimbel Brothers reports net retail sales 
of $162,118,627 for the six months ended 
July 31, 1957, an increase of 6.5% over 
the same period of 1956. Net profits: 
$1,688,921, an increase of 17.9% over 
last year. New Gimbel operations this 
year include a.new branch store of Gim- 
bel-Philadelphia, in upper Darby,: Pa., 
and Saks Fifth Avenue branch at 
Springfield, N.J. 


Prices are starting to give some evi- 
dence of the changed business tone... 
The over-all level at wholesale, after 
the small midsummer bulge, has fallen 
back a little. The index, at 117.6, is 
about where it was three months ago. 
Part of this is due to seasonally declin- 
ing food prices. Industrial goods are 
averaging just a shade lower at whole- 
sale than the early-September peak... 
Seven Latin American countries agreed 
to stockpile over 20% of their exportable 


coffee crop to prop up declining prices 
—due to over-production. Agreement 
has temporarily pushed up coffee quota- 
tions one cent a lb. U.S. roasters ex- 
pect a further 2c-rise before any level- 
ing out. The price rise will help Brazil, 
the No. 1 coffee producer, which has 
been hurt badly by reduced coffee earn- 
ings. 
* +. . 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., chairman of Fed- 
erated Department Stores, said that 
even without acquiring new stores, his 
company “should do a billion dollars 
worth of business in some year not too 
far distant,” just by keeping pace with 
the projected economy. Federated sales 
are estimated at $600,000,000 a year, 
about triple the volume of 12 years ago. 
One-half of the company’s growth since 
1945, Mr. Lazarus said, has come from 
hew acquisions and new branch stores, 
while the other half had come from 
doing a better job in the stores the 
company had started. 


Grand Union Co. has acquired 
through an exchange of stock Cham- 
pagne’s Super Markets, a six-store New 
Hampshir® food chain ... Colonial 
Stores will consolidate regional offices, 
warehousing operations and mainten- 
ance facilities in Broad Creek Industrial 


Park in Norfolk, Va., to cost $6,000,000. 
The operation will include a grocery, 
a@ warehouse, a produce warehouse, ga- 
rage, bakery, meat plant and mainten- 
ance departments. 

. a aa 

The Kroger Co. reports sales of $752,- 
097,772 for the six-month period ended 
June 15, 1957, an increase of 12% over 
the same period last year. Company re- 
ports a net income of $9,295,952, an in- 
crease of 16% over the comparable pe- 
riod last year . .. Magic Chef-Food 
Giant Markets has leased five locations 
in California where it plans to erect 
new markets. This brings to eight the 
number of new leases recently executed. 
... Bond Stores and its subsidiaries re- 
ported net income of $5,619,124 for the 
fiscal year ended July 31, up sharply 
from the previous year’s $3,162,512. 
There were 95 operations on July 31, 
compared with 85 at the end of the pre- 
ceding year. 

* * - 

Davega Stores reports for the six 
months ended Aug. 31 net loss of $178,- 
309 on sales of $9,953,864. Company says 
these results are not comparable with 
@ year ago, as Davega has since dis- 
posed of its wholesale division ... S. 
Klein Department Stores reports net in- 
come of $1,439,812 for the year ended 
July 27, up from $1,056,734 a year ago. 


Company expects its 330,000 square 
foot store in Bethpage, L.I., to be com- 
pleted before next September .. . In- 
creases over the record highs set last 
year on net earnings and sales in both 
the second quarter and first half periods 
were reported by General Foods Corp. 
- - « Three major coffee roasters joined 
in price cuts of instant coffee at whole- 
sale. Their. prices dropped a cent an 
ounce. Reductions made by Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chase and Sanborn, 
Beech-Nut Life Savers Co., General 
Foods Corp. 
o . 

The Justice Department announced 
that the Toy Guidance Council, Inc., 
New York, and 11 toy wholesalers have 
agreed not to fix retail prices on the 
toys they sell. A Federal District Court 
in New York entered two antitrust con- 
sent judgments against the 12 defend- 
ants. The Government, last March, 
charged the toy wholesalers with un- 
lawfully conspiring to fix and maintain 
retail prices for selected toys listed in 
catalogues distributed by the toy Guid- 
ance Council . . . Campbell Soup Co, 
will reduce its capital spending in the 
current fiscal year about $9 million 
from the record $29,191,444 spent for 
expansion in the year ended July 28, 
company said in its annual report. 

—Compiled ty BARBARA SKEETER 
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FIVE PRESIDENTS of New England RDWSU locals met with International officers 


during Executive Board meeting in Montreal to plan Joint Council in their area. 

From left around table are Presidents Rocco Messina of Lecal 60, Ralph Lemay of 

‘61’, Herman Bourque of ‘875’, Regional Dir. Thomas Leone, Lillian Gagne of ‘66’ 
and Ida Taylor of ‘59’. Standing is Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. 





Local 1-S Members Approve 
30 Constitutional Changes 


NEW YORK CITY—More than 4,000 Macy department store workers, 
members of Local 1-S, RWDSU, crowded into New York’s Manhattan Cen- 
ter to vote approval of 30 constitutional amendments and to endorse Pres. 
Sam Kovenetsky’s report which assailed Macy’s association with union- 
buster Nathan Shefferman, and called for mobilization to press for greater 


gains than ever when the union’s con- 
tract expires. 

The amendment which brought most 
rank-and-file speakers to the micro- 
phone was one which extends the term 
of office for union officers from two to 
four years. Most speakers favored the 
recommendation as giving the union 
greater stability in 
long-term planning. 
The vote in favor of 


this and all the 
other changes was 
overwhelming. 


Citing the sharp 
rise in living costs 
of the past several 
months, Kovenetsky 
posted notice that 
the union would 
mobilize all its 
strength in a drive 
for “greater-than - 
ever gains” when the contract expires. 


“We cannot be satisfied with another 
$3 a week wage increase. We cannot be 
satisfied with a $35 monthly pension. We 
must demand, fight for and win the kind 
of gains that will bring the real security 


Macy's Admits Using 
Shefferman Services 


NEW YORK CITY—Management of R. 
H. Macy’s has admitted that it used the 
services of Labor Relations Associates, 
headed by Nathan Shefferman, but the 
store management denies that Sheffer- 
man was used “for collective bargaining 
or labor negotiations.” 

The Macy’s announcement followed 
publication of a list of Shefferman clients 
which included Macy’s. Local 1-S in a 
letter to Macy’s called on the company 
to “immediately make a public announ- 
cement ending this alliance between 
Macy’s and Mr. Shefferman, and sim- 
ilarly announce that your employees at 
Roosevelt Field will henceforth be free 
—as they are entitled under the law— 
to consider Local 1-S on its merits, and 
to join our union without fear of repri- 
sal.” 

The company’s telegraphed reply stat- 
ed: 

“We wish to advise you that Macy’s 
used services of Labor Relations Asso- 
ciates for consulting advice in matters 
of employee communications and .super- 
visory training but not in participation 
for collective bargaining or labor nego- 
tiation. There has been no interference 
with employees’ rights to join or not to 
join a union. Neither Mr. Shefferman 
nor his organization has been involved 
in any improper activities in Macy’s be- 
half. The services of Labor Relations As- 
sociates were discontinued several months 
ago.” 
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KOVENETSKY 








we seek.” 


Another item to be sought in a new 
contract will be protection against Macy’s 
adding of “allied duties” to workers’ jobs. 
This was underscored when Kovenetsky 
announced Arbitrator Israel Ben Schei- 
ber’s decision upholding Macy’s present 
right to have commission salesclerks wrap 
packages, even though it cuts into their 
earnings. Mr. Ben Scheiber based his 
ruling on the absence of specific contract 
language barring Macy’s from this prac- 
tise. 

It was also announced that Local 1-S 
and Macy’s had chalked up another rec- 
ord-breaking campaign for the Greater 
New York Fund. A total of $35,244 was 
collected in this year’s joint drive. 

While attacking Macy’s for using Shef- 
ferman’s union-busting services, Kovenet- 
sky declared that union leaders who mis- 
used their positions of trust should “be 
run out of the labor movement and into 
jail.” He was sharply critical of the 
McClellan Committee, declaring “Their 
aim is not just to eliminate those who 
are guilty, but to put still more restraints 
on all of labor. And more restraints on 
us means greater freedom for the em- 
ployer.” 
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Strike Hits Bonwit Teller 
Shoe Dept. After 9 Months 
Of Company Stalling Tactics 


NEW YORK CITY—A strike of 75 employees of the shoe department 
at Bonwit Teller, swank Fifth Avenue department store, was approach- 
ing its second week as The Record went to press, with no sign that the 
company was ready to sit down and negotiate a contract with District 65 


of the RWDSU. The strike against 
T. & F. Callahan, Inc., began Saturday 
morning, Nov. 2, after nine months of 
union efforts to get the company to 
bargain in good faith. The shoe depart- 
ment employees voted overwhelmingly 
for ‘65’ in an NLRB election last January. 


Business has been severely affected by 
the large, enthusiastic picket lines. Heart- 
ening to the strikers has been the open 
support from notables who are regular 
customers of shoe department. Among 
those who have come to the store and 
then walked away when they saw that 
a strike was in progress were Mrs. Ave- 
rell Harriman, wife of the Governor, Do- 
rothy Collins, Maggie McNellis, Sugar 
Ray Robinson, Peter Lind Hayes and his 
wife, Mary Healey, Dan Dailey and Do- 
ris Duke. 


Mediation Session Fruitless 


On the fourth day of the strike, Nov. 
5, the company for the first time agreed 
to attend a meeting at the New York 
State Board of Mediation, but it was 
fruitless as the company refused to give 
any indication that it was prepared to 
negotiate a settlement. No date for an- 
other meeting was set despite the flat 
statement by District 65 leaders that 
they were ready to meet at any time 
or place to resolve the dispute. 


District 65 has maintained for months 
prior to the strike that it would place 
before an impartial arbitrator whatever 
issues could not be settled in negotiations. 
The company has rejected this offer. 


The union charges in court suits now 
in progress that Bonwit Teller man- 
agement and its principal stockholder, 
General Shoe Corp., have unlawfully 
prevented the shoe concessionaire from 
bargaining in good faith with the un- 
ion. An injunction to bar this inter- 
ference is sought by the union. 


The strike has the solid support of 
the city’s labor movement. Marching 


the shoe department concessionaire, 





with the strikers on their off hours are 
RWDSU members who work in a number 
of the city’s large department stores— 
Gimbel’s, Saks 34th, Stern’s, Blooming- 
dale’s, Macy’s. 


A message was issued on the morning 
of the strike to employees of unorganized 
department stores on Fifth Avenue ex- 
plaining the issues. “If we do get a con- 
tract,” said the message, “it will help 
organizing efforts at all stores. All Fifth 


Avenue employees have a big stake in 
the outcome. Enlist with us in the fight 
for good wages and working conditions 
on America’s wealthiest street—Fifth 
Avenue.” 





More Stores Sign 
Pacts With ‘333’ 


NEW YORK CITY—Additional suc- 
cessful settlements of union contracts in 
various parts of the city were reported 
last week by Local 338 Pres. Julius Sum. 
These two-year agreements, like those 
concluded earlier in Brooklyn, provide a 
$5 wage increase immediately, and a re- 
duction in the workweek to 5 days, 40 
hours next year. 


Sum reported that Business Agents 
Sam Karsch and Leo Holtzer, together 
with rank-and-file section chairmen, are 
negotiating contracts in the Bronx and 
Manhattan on this basis. Plans have been 
made for similar demands in negotia- 
tions with the Harlem association, whose 
contract expires next January. Long Is- 
land pacts are also scheduled for re- 
newal, and it is expected that the same 
package will be sought in those nego- 
tiations. 





Local 50 Extends Necco Candy Picketing 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 50 was scheduled to picket the Boston plant of Necco Candy Co. last week as 
part of its campaign to convince the employer to negotiate a first contract in good faith at his distribution 
warehouse in Long Island City, Pres. Frank Scida reported. The employees of the warehouse have been on 


strike since Oct. 7. 

The warehouse was organized last sum- 
mer, and the workers voted overwhelm- 
ingly for Local 50 in a National Labor 
Relations Board election Aug. 22. Two 
attempts to negotiate improvements 
in wages and working conditions with 
the employer were altogether unsuccess- 
ful. 

The firm’s plant in Boston employs 
about 1,500 workers, and the Bakery and 
Confectionery Union, which represents a 
large number of these workers, promised 
aid to Local 50 in picketing the plant, as 
did the Teamsters there. It is also ex- 
pected that members of the RWDSU’s 
New England Joint Board will pitch in. 
Heading for Boston last week were Local 
50 Org. Tony Scida and Alphonse Per- 
doni of the warehouse. 

The strike in the warehouse here, 
Scida said, has received complete sup- 
port from Teamsters Local 807, whose 
members, employed as drivers for Nec- 
co, are respecting Local 50’s picket 
lines. 

Meanwhile, the local has filed a peti- 
tion for election at Schrafft’s Candy Co. 
covering the large bakery department, 
where a healthy majority of the men 
have signed up. The drive to organize 
the entire plant continues. 


% R, 


Giving victory sign, Necco Candy workers look 





confident as line 
at well known candy wafer firm’s warehouse in Long Island City, N. Y. in fourth 
week of strike for a first contract. 
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’ Election Nov. 20 for. 
170 in Chicago Plant 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The National Labor Relations Board has set Nov. 20 
as the date for a consent election at the newly-organized Spencer Press 
warehouse, Chicago Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson reported. A victory 
for the RWDSU is a strong likelihood according to Anderson. 

A majority of the 170 people in the Spencer shop were signed up 


within a week after they called on the 
RWDSU to help them organize. Low 
Wages and a complete lack of job secur- 
ity were cited as reasons for the work- 
ers’ eagerness to bring in the union. 

A multi-million dollar operation, the 
Spencer firm is a branch of Consolidated 
Publishers, Inc., New York. The ware- 
house distributes encyclopedias, books 
and periodicals, mainly to Sears Roebuck 
stores. It employs an office force which 
operates the People’s Book Club and the 


Fellow-Members Attend 
James Mieras Funeral 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Six fellow 
union members were the pallbearers at 
the funeral of James Mieras, who died 
of cancer on Oct. 21 at the age of 31. 
Many more of Jim's fellow members of 
Local 386 attended the funeral Oct. 24. 

Last issue, The Record told the story 
of how ‘386’ members at the Borden 
Dairy sparked a campaign to raise mo- 
ney to help Jim’s wife and four chil- 
dren. The drive, which involved members 
of a few other unions as well, brought 
enough money to pay off the mortgage 
on the Mieras’ home and left a few hun- 
dred dollars over. 








Sears Readers Club. Office employees are 
among those who have joined the un- 


ion. 
Good Inside Committee 

The fast moving organizing work at 
the plant has been attributed in large 
measure to a good inside committee and 
the fine response of the workers to the 
organizers. Many of the employees them- 
selves handed out organizing leaflets dur- 
ing lunch-hour and after-work distribu- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, an agreement by the new- 
ly-organized Ger-Ell plastics firm to 
change from shift to plant-wide seniority 
removed the largest stumbling block in 
first contract negotiations with the Chi- 
cago Joint Board. The big issue in the 
talks now is money. Other demands call 
for reduction in working hours and pre- 
mium pay for late-shift work. 

Negotiations had been on the verge of 
breaking down over the company’s insis- 
tence on arbitrary limits to seniority. 
Under the company plan a worker laid 
off from one shift would be ineligible for 
work in another shift. The workers press- 
ed for plant-wide seniority feeling that 
winning it would greatly increase their 
job security. 











2nd Broughton Dairy Plant 
Brought Into RWDSU 








HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—The second brand new RWDSU contract in 
a Broughton Dairy plant was won by employees of the company’s operation 


in this city last month, Int’l Rep. Edgar J. Johnson announced. 


First 


contract in this chain was won at the company’s plant in Quaker City, O. 
A large majority of the employees at Broughton’s largest plant in 


Marietta, O., have joined the RWDSU, 
and were voting in a labor board election 
last week, as The Record went to press. 


The Huntington plant employees and 
route salesmen voted all but unanimous- 
ly for RWDSU Local 612 at the end of 
July, following in the footsteps of their 
fellow Broughton employees at the Quak- 
er City plant, who had voted in the 
union a few weeks earlier. 

Hourly wage boosts of 35 cents in the 
plant and commission increases plus in- 
creases in base pay and monthly gua- 
ranteed earnings for the salesmen 
brought the wage improvements alone 
to about $18 a week, Johnson said. In 
addition, the workers won full company 
payment for coverage by hospitalization, 
medical care, and life insurance. 

Among other gains, such as paid vac- 
ations, seniority rights, grievance pro- 
cedure, paid holidays and sick leave, 
the routemen cherish most highly a new 
days off schedule, providing 24 days a 
year off with pay, something they had 
not had before at all. 

Johnson led the union negotiating 
committee, which consisted of Unit 
Chairman Grover Cox, Don Collins, and 
Jack Tracey. The contract will run for 
a year, effective Oct. 21, 1957. 

In Charleston, W. Va., a new 2-year 
agreement between Local 612 and Bord- 
en's ice cream plant provides route sales- 
men with substantial increases in base 
pay and commissions, the 5-day work 





Business Mgr. Paul Domeny of Local 
1064 greets Conference. 






Pres. Jack O’Keif of Detroit 
Workers Local 83, a guest speaker. 


William T. Copley of Local 612, W. 
works at Fairmont Foods, 










100 Delegates Attend RWDSU 
5-State Midwest Confab 


DETROIT, Mich.—The first conference of RWDSU locals in the mid- 
west to be held in two years brought more than 100 delegates together 
at the Barlum Hotel here. The conference was expanded from its former 
three-state representation to delegates from five midwestern states. 

Presided over by Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes, the conference formally 


changed its name from Tri-State to Five- 
State Conference, with the inclusion of 
delegates from RWDSU locals in Indiana 
and Western Pennsylvania as well as 
Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia, which 
comprised the former Tri-State group. 

Although discussion centered on org- 
anizational questions, such as strikes un- 
der way, contract problems, new organ- 
ization and others, heavy emphasis was 
put on the RWDSU’s campaign to fight 
for extension of the federal minimum 
wage law to cover retail and other em- 


™ ployees now unprotected. Reports from 
; the conference indicate that the mid- 


west RWDSvUers are planning to put full 
steam behind the drive to see their Con- 
gressmen now, while they are at home, 
and urge them to vote for the labor- 
supported Morse-Kelley Bill. 

The Ohio delegation took the spot- 
light when the topic of new organiza- 








Conference rules committee got unanimous approval of delegates to expand conference 
Ya. to include Indiana and Western Pénnsylvania locals in addition to Michigan, Ohio 
and West Virginia. Int’l Rep, Ernest Burberg is 3rd from left. 





tion came up. Most progress has been 
registered in that state in the past year, 
and several campaigns are presently un- 
der way. Just since last summer the Ohio 
RWDSU, under the direction of Jerry 
Hughes, has organized two dairies in the 
Broughton chain in Ohio, with a third 
in the chain organized in West Virginia; 
a new Rexall Drug Co. warehouse in Co- 
lumbus, a creamery in Pickerington, O. 
and others. Also discussed were organiz- 
ing campaigns under way or planned for 
the near future. 

Other issues discussed were the need 
to work on improving local membership 
meeting attendance, extension of the Lo- 
cal 379 Dairy Workers Pension Plan to 
other locals, contract goals, and political 
action in preparation for the state, coun- 
ty and municipal elections which were 
held early this month. 

















week, seven months a year, and other 
improvements. 

Base pay was raised by $3.50, for a 
total of $42.50, and commissions go im- 
mediately from 2% to 2.2%, with a 
further increase to 2.35% -next October. 
Minimum monthly guarantee was boost- 
ed from $365 to $385. 

Negotiating committee members were 
Unit Chairman Charles Howell, Dewey 
Lucas and Int’l Rep. Johnson, 





UNION VETERAN Stoy H. Love an- 
nounced his retirement from active 
membership in Local 484, union of 
Carnation Milk workers in Sheridan, 
Mich., which he has served as presi- 
dent for the past 10 years. A Carna- 
tion worker for 15 years, Love join- 
ed his first union in 1910, worked 
and fought all his life in union move- 
ment. He's 65 years old, will retire 
next April to live in California. 


Big Gains in Mich. 
At Stanley Company 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—Local 820 
and the Stanley Home Products Co. have 
reached a new agreement providing em- 
ployees of the firm’s distributing depot 
here with base rate boosts ranging from 
2444 to 34 cents an hour, Business Agent 
Forrest Powers reported. 

Other gains in the contract, which will 
run for a year, are an additional half- 
day paid holiday, making a total of 812 
paid holidays, and extension of sick leave 
payments to 5 days per year, making it 
possible in some cases for employees to 
be paid for illness as of the first day out. 
The employees are already covered by 
hospitalization insurance. 

The wage gains are broken down into 
9-cent hourly increases, plus inclusion 
in base rates of a 5% quarterly bonus 
and a profit-sharing dividend which 
has averaged 7% per year. Neither of 
these earnings was guranteed before. 
The base rates are thus boosted from 
a range of $1.36 to $2.08 to the new 
range of $1.60 to $2.42 an hour. 

Along with Powers on the union nego- 
tiating committee were ‘820’ Pres. Virgil 
Prince, Norman Klundt, Theodore Bray, 
Virginia Hart and Lillian Hodges. 








Games, Dancing at '280' 
Get-Together in W. Va. 


ELM GROVE, W. Va.—One of the per- 
iodic get-togethers of Local 280 mem- 
bers was held on Saturday, Oct. 19, and 
it drew some 50 members, with their 
families, for an evening of games, danc- 
ing and light refreshment at the Chim- 
ney Corners Recreation Center in near- 
by Sherrard. 

Local 280 members work at the large 
Dieckmann & Sons greenhouses, and in 
the Valley Camp grocery stores in this 
area. Arrangers of the affair were Jack 
Sligar, Eleanor Tarr, Alfred Tuskey, Paul 
DiChiazza, Harry Knight and Earl Fra- 
zier. The refreshments were procured and 
served by Eleanor Tarr, Clara Widmar 
and Frank Ritchie. 
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RWDSU Tops 


MIAMI, Fla.—The Retail, Wholesale and Dept. 
Store Union was top scorer in a National Labor 
Relations Board election Oct. 31 among em- 
ployees of ten Grand Union supermarkets. The 
workers cast 77 ballots for the RWDSU, 33 for 
the Retail Clerks Int’] Association and 60 for no 
union. Seven votes were challenged. 


Because the RWDSU did not get an outright 
majority of all those who voted, it could not im- 
mediately be certified by the NLRB as bargain- 
ing agent. But RWDSU leaders were quick to 
point out the significance of the results. As one 
officer put it, “Two-thirds of the employees vot- 
ed for a union; of those who voted union, more 
than two-thirds chose the RWDSU.” 

Ass’t. Southern Area Dir. Frank Parker and 
Regional Dir. Harry Bush, who headed up the 
drive, said that the way is now clear for the 
RWDSU to complete organization of the stores. 
Substantial aid is expected from the Amalga- 
mated Meatcutters and Butcher Workmen, who 
represent Grand Union’s meat department em- 
ployees. 

A leaflet issued by the RWDSU just before 








The South 





Vote at Grand Union in Miami 





Grand Union supermarkets in Miami still bear names 
of former owners, like B. Thrifty store above. RWDSU 
had top score in NLRB vote of employees. 


the election expressed a pledge to work jointly 
with the Meatcutters for “the full benefits of 
genuine job security, higher wages, shorter 
hours and improved working conditions” for all 
employees in the stores. 


The Grand Union drive began last March 
when RWDSU organizers were contacted by the 
employees. As the organizing campaign prog- 
ressed, the Grand Union employees and other 
supermarket workers in the Miami area began 
to enjoy union-won benefits long before they 
were actually covered by a union contract. Sev- 
eral months ago, A & P and Kwik-Chek, both 
unorganized, cut hours from 48 to 46 per week. 
Grand Union did even better, cutting the work- 
week from 48 to 45 hours. In all cases, the cuts 
in hours were made with no loss in pay. 


Plans are already under way for the Grand 
Union employees to be chartered as a separate 
RWDSU local. The employees will, of course, 
elect their own officers and negotiating com- 
mittee and formylate their own collective bar- 
gaining demands. 








has met with success in Ben-Hil Shirt Shops, a 


who had been discharged during the campaign. 


Almost all the employees were signed up within a week, a fact that Bush 
attributed to the men’s eagerness to bring the union into the chain. Negotia- 
tions for a first RWDSU contract were due to get under way last week, as The 


Record went to press. 
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Miami Men's Shops Organized 


MIAMI, Fla.—The RWDSU’s organizing drive in the retail industry here 
chain of men’s haberdashery 
stores with four outlets here, Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. 


RWDSWU Vice-Pres. Martin Koppel, head of Local 721 in New York, which 
has Ben-Hil shops organized in that city, played an important part in the 
erganization of the chain here in Miami. Also involved in the campaign was 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, whe met with management and was instru- 
mental in securing the reinstatement of Frank Olshan, a Ben-Hill employee 





A&P Members in Tenn. 
Solid Despite Threats 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—In spite of frantic anti-union maneuvers by the 


A & P management—some of them open violations of the law—the lines 


of the RWDSU members in the company’s nine stores in this area are 
holding rock solid, Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn reported. 
In the face of the company’s frequently vicious tactics, the majority 








The workers seek wage boosts of $10 a week and a 48-hour work week instead 
of the present 56 hours they put in every week. Most active in the organizing 
campaign were employees Frank Friedman, Bernard Klenet and Irving Isaacs. 


Elsewhere in this city, Bush said, the union is organizing employees in 
about two dozen retail shops, mainly men’s haberdasheries. He said that in 
many of the shops majorities of the employees had already signed up. 
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Rexall “‘Warehousemen kin 


RWDSU in Baltimore Drive 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Almost all the employees of a newly-opened Rexall 
Drug Co. warenouse here have joined the RWDSU, Int'l Rep. Frank Meloni 
reported. This is the second newly opened Rexall warehouse to be organiz- 
ed in the RWDSU, following by about two months an election victory at 


the plant in Columbus, O. 


Workers at the Columbus warehouse, 
led by Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes, are 
now in negotiations for their first RWDSU 
contract. Still another Rexall warehouse, 
located in Atlanta, Ga., has been under 
contract with the union for several years. 

The RWDSU petitioned for an election 
and the National Labor Relations Board 
held a hearing on the petition. The com- 
pany, echoed by another union which 
had signed up one or two of the workers, 
pleaded for a 90-day delay before an 
election is ordered by the board. 


Collusion Suspected 


Meloni, who with Int’l Rep. Morris 
Malmignati led the organizing campaign, 
said it was obvious the company and the 
other union were joined in an attempt 
to keep out the RWDSU. 

Right now about 20 workers are em- 
ployed, and it is expected the work force 
will expand to about 60. The company’s 
plea for delay was based on its request 
before the board that it be allowed 90 





Tennessee Labor Urges 


Backing of Union Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. (PAI)—The Ten- 
nessee State Labor Council has adopted 
a resolution urging more support and as- 
sistance for the labor press. The Council 
would like to see a labor paper in the 
home of every union member. So would 
we. 
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days to hire its full complement of em- 
ployees. The board has yet to act on 
the company’s request. 


of some 150 workers in the nine stores 
is being steadily strengthened by the 
addition of more members. 


Dramatic evidence of the boomerang 
effect of the company’s actions was the 
Signing up of a significant number of 
employees last month right after a con- 
tingent of management “big wheels” 
came to town and promised the workers 
promotions to store and department 
managerships. Said Rosenhahn, “If all 
their promises were fulfilled there 
wouldn’t be any clerks left. They’d all 
be managers.” 


The company has gained the time to 
carry out its anti-union campaign 
from an obliging National Labor Rela- 
tiong Board, which has been sitting on 
the union’s petition for an election 
since last July 2. 


Latest company move was to hand out 
wage increases to selected employees. 
The increases have been characterized 
by union members as a “down payment” 
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on the much-needed wage improvements 
which will be sought once an election 
is over with and contract negotiations 
begin. Rosenhahn said the workers sense 
deeply that their strength in the union 
is the main reason for the rash of wage 
boosts. 


Management tactics include attempts 
to pit worker against worker by starting 
petty feuds between individuals, trying to 
intimidate active union members by as- 
signing them to dirty jobs and throw- 
ing the book of rules at them, and try- 
ing to circulate lies about the union and 
its leaders. 


Rosenhahn has informed top officers 
of the RWDSU of the company’s moves, 
and consideration is being given to re- 
questing the Senate Rackets committee 
to investigate A & P as par’ of the cur- 
rent hearings on illegal anti-union prac- 
tices of managements, 


It was announced that a chain-wide 
meeting of A & P members in this area 
would be held as soon as the NLRB sets 
a date for an election. Present at this 
meeting, which will welcome all A & P 
employees, will be leaders of the RWDSU 
such as Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps and Ass’t 
Area Dir. Frank Parker, as well as mem- 
bers from the A & P warehouse in At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Alabama Labor Council 
Names Acting President 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Barney Weeks, 
district vice-president from Montgomery, 
has been selected by the executive board 
of the Alabama Labor Council to serve 
as acting president of the AFL-CIO 
merged state labor organization until the 
next convention. 

The board named Weeks to fill a va- 
cancy created by the resignation of Pres. 
Carl Griffin, who is leaving to become 
the representative of the Painters in 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 

Weeks, a long-time member of the 
Typographical union, was president of 
his local union at the time of his elec- 
tion as a council vice president. He has 
been active in state labor activities for 
many years ahd was chairman of the 
constitutiom committee at the last con- 


vention. 
7@ 
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Two Sinclair Shops 
Join RWDSU in Sask. | 


REGINA, Sask.—Forging ahead in an effort to increase the member- 
ship in this Province, the RWDSU early last month organized two new 
shops of approximately 40 workers, Int’l Rep. Walter Smishek reported. 
The units include all warehouse and office employees at J.M. Sinclair Ltd. 
here, and office employees in the Sinclair plant in Moose Jaw. Warehouse 


employees at Moose Jaw have been mem- 
bers of the RWDSU for several years. 


The workers met last month, shortly 
after the shops were organized, and drew 
up contract demands which have been 
forwarded to the company. Negotiations 





CLC Urges Public Own 
Bell Telephone Co. 


OTTAWA—The 1,100,000-member Can- 
adian Labor Congress has taken the posi- 
tion that the mammoth Bell Telephone 
Company, as a public utility, should be 
publicly owned. 


The CLC will strongly oppose the tele- 
phone concern’s application before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, to raise the rates for telephone 
service again. A large part of the Con- 
gress’ mebemrship is in Quebec and On- 
tario, where Bell rates apply. Decision to 
oppose the proposed hike was made by 
the CLC Executive Council. 


The Council at the same meeting also 
get up a special comittee on provincial 
government employees, composed of two 
representatives from each provincial civil 
service organization affiliated to the CLC, 
with the Congress’ three executive offi- 
cers and the director in charge of the 
department. Provincial organizations now 
affiliated include British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland. 








are expected, to begin soon. Smishek 
headed the organizing campaign. 

Elsewhere in Saskatchewan, an agree- 
ment with two bakeries, Canadian and 
McGavin, has resulted in an across-the- 
board wage boost of $3.75 a week, retro- 
active to Sept. 9, 1957, in a one-year 
contract. Int’] Rep. Smishek reported the 
increase brings wage rates at the two 
firms to the highest in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. The agreement covers employees in 
four plants, located in Saskatoon, Prince 
Albert, North Battleford and Swift Cur- 
rent. 

In addition to the wage hike, the work- 
ers also won: 

@® Reductions of 1 hour in the work 
week, making it a 38-hour week for office 
employees, and a 39-hour week for plant 
employees; 

@® Overtime work to be distributed ac- 
cording to seniority; 

@ 3-week vacations after 11 years in- 
stead of 12; 

@ April 15 deadline for preparation of 
vacation schedule; 

@ Guarantee of 4 hours’ work at dou- 
ble time and a half when working on a 
statuatory holiday. 

Members of the negotiating committee 
were Perry Vogan, Lorne Romph, Jack 
Frost, Jack Fischer, Fred Hopkins and 
Ghomer Morris of Local 537; Ron Lucas 
and Mike Fedoruk of Local 496; J. A. 
Carnahan of Local 544, and George Pet- 
ers of Local 950, and Smishek. 


OTTAWA, Ont.—The Canadian Labor Congress, in its first full-scale formal 
presentation to the new Conservative government, has asked for action on a 
number of matters which are part of the CLC’s policy program. A large delega- 
tion representing the 1,100,000-member organization was headed by Claude 
Jodoin, president, Gordon Cushing, executive vice-president, Donald MacDonald, 


secretary-treasurer, 


and other officers and representatives of affiliated unions. 


The views of the labor group were outlined in a 10,000-word document which 
congratulated the new government on several points; said such meetings with 
governments in the past had sometimes been disappointing; and expressed the 


hope that “a new start” could be made. 


Among other proposals, the unionists: Proposed a Royal Commission on 


“methods of settling industrial disputes” ; 


Expressed anxiety over the prospect 


of heavy winter unemployment; Welcomed the government’s policy on disarma- 
ment, but asked extension of economic aid, particularly in the form of farm 
products; Asked extension of unemployment insurance to groups not now cover- 
ed, with increased benefits and other revisions; Requested a speed-up in imple- 
menting national hospital insurance and recognition of this as “the first step” 
in a broader health scheme; Congratulated the government on making additional 
funds available for housing and proposed other steps to increase the availability 
of low cost housing; Sought revision of labor laws to fill gaps and create 


uniformity. 











NEWLY ELECTED are these three leaders of Dairy Local 440 in Oshawa, 

Ont. Left to right, they are Chief Steward Guy Arbin, and Stewards Joe 

Dixon and Joe Patton. Election was conducted, and picture was taken, by 
‘440’ Education Dir. Gordon Reekie. 





Harry Gray Store, Bordens 
Sign New Pacts in Windsor 


WINDSOR, Ont.—An eleventh hour agreement in contract talks at the 
Harry Gray department store brought a $2 increase to the workers and 
avoided a scheduled conciliation board meeting on the dispute, Int’l Rep. 


Walter J. Kensit reported. 

Other features of the settlement were 
a reduction in the new employees’ pro- 
bationary period, cutting it to 3 months 
instead of the previous 4; 9 full days of 
paid sick leave a year for full timers, 
and 18 half days for part timers; com- 
pany-paid life and accident insurance. 
The company already pays 50% of the 
cost of hospitalization and Windsor Med- 
ical Plan coverage. 

The agreement was marked by a “first” 
in the department store field—a weekly 
checkoff of dues for all employees who 
work three part or full-time shifts a 
week. 

$4 Raise at Bordens 

Elsewhere in Windsor, 92 Borden Dairy 
employees got a $4 weekly boost in an 
agreement between the company and 
RWDSU Local 440. 

The one-year settlement also gives the 
workers a 30% increase in the commis- 
sion on milk delivered to schools; a $68 
weekly guarantee for all employees (this 
would benefit mainly new employees 
since others receive wages well above 
this figure); a 10-cent hourly increase 
for plant workers, and a 15-cent hourly 
boost for stationary engineers. 

The increases raise plant wages to 
$1.70 per hour for general help; $1.78 
for semi-skilled employees and $1.93'2 
per hour for stationary engineers. 

The new rates bring the Borden em- 
ployees to about $6 above one of the two 
other dairies in Windsor, organized in 
another union, and about $9 above the 
other, which has an independent union. 

In the London area, 10 employees of 





18 RWDSU Delegates at Sask. Convention 


Eighteen RWDSU delegates at the Second Annual Convention of the Saskatchewan Federation of Labor, 
CLC, assumed positions of leadership, brought resolutions to the convention floor and generally contributed 
greatly to the overall success of the meeting held Oct. 9 through 11 at the Bessborough Hotel in Saskatoon. 


New officers elected at the Convention 
are headed by Fred McClelland, presi- 
dent. Louis Steil of the United Civil Serv- 
ants of Canada and 8S. Simmons of the 
Oil and Chemical Workers are vice-pres- 
idents. Dave Young of Packinghouse is 
recording secretary, I.E. Moore of the 
®askatchewan Civil Service Service As- 
sociation is treasurer. Harry Apps of 
Packinghouse and E.G. West of the Rail- 
road Brotherhood are alternates. 


Executive members are E. Lyons of 
the Teamsters, who represents the Moose 
Jaw Labor Council; Fred Soderland, 
Woodworkers, who represents the Prince 
Albert Labor Council; John Poth, 
RWDSU, representing the Saskatoon La- 
bor Council, and G. Kilroy of the Sas- 





katchewan Insurance Employees Union, 
who represents the Regina Labor Council. 
Int’l Rep. W. E. Smishek, who has been 
a vice-president, declined to run again, 
Twenty-seven group chairmen, of 
whom three were members of the 
RWDSU, led discussions at which the 
issues of the convention were discussed. 
Saskatchewan Joint Board Rep. Len 
Wallace was chairman of the resolu- 
tions, constitution and steering com- 
mittees, and RWDSU Secretary Pauline 
Miller served as official convention sec- 
retary. Int'l Rep. Smishek assisted the 
convention chairman, 


Canadian Labor Congress Pres. Claude 


Jodoin was guest speaker at a banquet 
for delegates held on the second day of 
the convention. 
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the Latin Quarter Restaurant have 
been organized through the efforts of 
Local 448 Vice-Pres. Eileen Shewaga 
and Business Agent Wilfred Leeson. 

The local plans to meet later this 
month for the election of officers and the 
preparation of demands for a new con- 
tract, to be forwarded to the employers 
of fourteen hotels in the London area 
on Dec. 15, Kensit reported. 


912% Boost Won 
At Ashdown’s 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A new contract 
between Local 468 and the retail section 
of Ashdown’s Hardware Co. brings the 
employees wage increases totaling 914% 
over an 18-month period, Int’l Rep. Chris 
Schubert reported. 

The aim of settling for 18 months was 
to bring the contract expiration date in 
the retail store in line with the dates 
of contracts in the wholesale and com- 
mercial refrigeration divisions of the 
firm, also organized in Local 468. 

Of the wage boost 542% is effective 
Oct. 1 this year, and the balance next 
Oct. 1. Additional increases amounting 
to 234% went to female store clerks. Pay 
day schedules were improved, vacations 
of one week after six months’ service 
were won, and seniority provisions were 
improved. 


Hudson’s Bay Talks 

Local 468 has also completed negotia- 
tions in some sections of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., where the employees won wage 
increases ranging from $2.50 to $3 a 
week. Talks are still under way with 
those sections of the firm employing the 
bulk of the 275 Hudson’s Bay Co. mem- 
bers in this province. 

Negotiations for new contracts were due 
to start soon at five shops employing 
some 400 members. The shops are West- 
ern Grocers, General Bakeries, Bryce, and 
McGavin Bakeries, and Gypsum Lime 
and Alabastine Co. 





OTTAWA (CPA)—The Union Opinion Poll, a new way to get rank-and- 
filers’ opinions on Canada’s political life, and to stimulate discussion, has been 
instituted recently by the Canadian Labor Congress Political Education Depart- 


ment. 


Briefly, the poll works like this: about once a month, a question on govern- 
ment is prepared and sent out to each local affiliated with the CLC political edu- 
cation program. The rank-and-filer has a chance to answer “yes”, “no”, or “un- 
decided”—but more important, he has a chance to discuss the issues raised by 
the question, both with his local Political Education chairman, and with his 


fellow unionists. 
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How Shefferman Operated 
For His 400 Clients 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


The newest fashions in union-busting techniques are being exposed 
these days before the McClellan Committee as employers parade to the 
witness chair to explain their use of the services of Nathan Sheffer- 
man, the nation’s leading labor relations “expert.” Modern union-bust- 
ers, the hearings prove, have come a long way from the out-and-out 
strong-arm methods of Pearl Bergoff, Pinkerton and other early labor 
relations “experts”; today the emphasis is on industrial psychology, 
motivational research and other fancy forms of brain-washing of em- 
ployees. At the same time, however, the hearings show that the up-to- 
date management consultant still uses labor spies, payoffs and bribes 
to corrupt union leaders, “sweetheart” agreements with favored unions, 
and other traditional methods. 


Two and one-half weeks of hearings were devoted to Shefferman’s 
operations by the McClellan Committee. They ended Nov. 5 after Shef- 
ferman himself took the witness chair and pleaded the Fifth Amend- 
ment about 26 times, his son Shelton also pleaded possible self-incrimin- 
ation 30 times, and three of their associates took the Fifth as well, 
Their refusal to answer climaxed a month-long investigation of Shef- 
ferman’s firm and its 400 clients, among whom, RWDSU members will 
be interested to learn, are some of the biggest names in American re- 
tailing. 

How does Shefferman operate, and why do employers engage him? 
The answers to these and other important questions are still being sought 
as this article is written, but enough has already been exposed to show 
@ pattern. 

Here are some of facts about Shefferman that are already known: 


© Of the 50 Shefferman clients probed thus far by McClellan Com- 
mittee investigators, 85% are non-union. Committee reports show that 
just about all of these firms—union and non-union alike—used one or 


more of what are generally accepted as anti-union practices. 

@® Shefferman agents generally followed a one-two-three union- 
busting plan: One, arrange for spies and “plants” to spot pro-union em- 
ployees, who are then fired; two, set up “employee committees” and 
company unions; and three, if organization is inevitable, bring in a 
union of Shefferman’s own choice to sign a “sweetheart” contract pro- 
viding sub-standard wages and conditions. 


®@ Shefferman himself, despite the nature of the business he runs, 
maintains close relations with a large number of union leaders. In his 
appearance last spring before the Committee, he admitted that he was 
an intimate friend of Dave Beck and other Teamster leaders, that he 
ran a buying service through which he provided certain union leaders 
with many items at substantial discounts, and that he numbered many 
labor officials among his close acquaintances. Although he was not 
questioned on this point, Shefferman might well have added that he 
has been in frequent demand as a guest speaker at union meetings 
and conventions. An accomplished public speaker, he has served 
as toastmaster at union banquets, and, at the funeral of an AFL union 
president several years ago, it was Shefferman who delivered the eulogy. 

® Although some of his clients claim they hired Shefferman’s firm 
to give them advice on “personnel research and training” rather than 
on getting rid of unions, Senator McClellan described the consultant’s 
activities as “payoffs and shakedowns” in behalf of employers. Com- 
mittee Counsel Robert Kennedy flatly described Shefferman’s firm as a 
“union-busting outfit.” 

Shefferman’s background provides some interesting footnotes to 
the story. Back in 1935, he went to work as labor relations director for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., a firm long noted for its anti-union bias. Five 
years later, Shefferman set up his firm, Labor Relations Associates, Inc. 
In a unique arrangement, Sears not only permitted Shefferman to oper- 
ate a private business while he was still on their payroll, but actually 
became a leading client of his firm. 


Sears, Roebuck Admits Unfair Practices 


Over the years, Sears, its subsidiaries and its suppliers have provided 
an important backlog of business for Labor Relations Associates. The 
present Sears officer in charge of employee relations, Vice-Pres. Wallace 
Tudor, admitted to the Senate committee “pressure and coercion; dis- 
crimination, favoritism, intrigue and unfair labor practices” had been 
practiced by Sears under the guidance of Shefferman agents. While 
acknowledging what he called “these inexcusable, unnecessary and dis- 
graceful mistakes,” Tudor admitted that Sears preferred not to have 
to deal with any union. 

In its dealings on behalf of other firms too, Shefferman’s outfit 
resorted to every trick in the books—and a few new ones as well. Em- 
ployees of the firm used many aliases and went under many false 
guises, One agent would be used to defeat a legitimate union drive; 
another, a few months later, would sell a “sweetheart” contract to the 
workers. 

Thus at the Morton Packing Co. in Iowa, a Shefferman-led “em- 
ployees committee” defeated the Packinghouse Workers’ organizing ef- 
forts. A year later, after the Continental Baking Co. bought the plant, 
another Shefferman agent persuaded the employees to join the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers Union. Whereupon a contract was negotiated 
by top officers of that union that was so bad, according to a regional 
organizer of the union, “I was almost ready to blow my top.” 

At another plant, the RCA-Whirlpool Corp. in Marion, Ohio, Sheffer- 
man sent in an “industrial psychologist,’ one Louis Checov, who is 
now safe from a Committee subpoena in Canada. Under the guise of a 
“human equation test,” Checov was able to discover how employees 
felt about unions, and the company fired pro-union workers. 


Hearings Rival TV—But Aren’t Televised 


These and other incidents, some comic, some tragic, have been 
disclosed in testimony before the McClellan Committee during the 
past few weeks. Witnesses have told stories of cloak and dagger epi- 
sodes in connection with Shefferman’s union-busting activities that 
rival the spy dramas and mysteries which are shown nightly on tele- 
vision. 

All in all, it’s been a dramatic and fascinating expose of an im- 
portant aspect of American industrial life. Certainly the American 
people would have found it as interesting as the parade of petty racket- 
eers and corrupt unionists who dominated the headlines and television 
broadcasts for weeks and months at a time earlier this year. But 
the moguls of the press and television—with a few honorable exceptions 
—have decided that this story of employer lawlessness is not as ex- 
citing or important as that of a Beck or a Hoffa. 

And so the McClellan hearings on management corruption are 
being conducted without the benefit of television, without banner head- 
lines—and without editorials denouncing management representatives 
who hide behind the Fifth Amendment. In this, as in so many other 
instances, what’s sauce for labor is definitely not sauce for manage- 
ment. Instead, a good part of the nation’s press is still devoting its 
editorial space to the “need” for more anti-labor legislation. 








While waiting for Spanish Armada to arrive off English coast in 1588, Sir Francis 
Drake passed time before battle in friendly game of bowls. 


Bowling, Anyone? 





Most Popular U.S. Sport 
Has 5000-Year History 


“Strike!” 

That word is music to the ears of some 20 million Americans who 
take their exercise and (according to some psychologists) vent their ag- 
gressions by knocking down 10 maple pins with a 16-pound ball. 


No doubt about it—bowling is America’s most popular participant sport. And 
with good reason. The necessary equipment is inexpensive, the game can be played 
in any kind of weather, and it’s a sport in which young and old alike can take part. 


Men have long recognized the virtues of bowling, for—archery excepted—bowl- 
ing is our oldest known outdoor game. Some years ago Sir Flinders Petrie, profes- 
sor of Egyptology at the University of London, discovered implements for playing 
@ game decidedly similar to our modern tenpins—in an Egyptian child’s tomb es- 
tablished as. dating from 5200 B.C.! 

But bowling as we know it was actually born in a third century Christian rite. 
It was the custom of European canons to have parishioners, in turn, place pins at 
one end of the cloister. This represented the “Heide,” meaning heathen. The pa- 
rishioner then was given a ball and asked to throw it at the “Heide.” If a hit was 
scored, it indicated the thrower was leading a clean and pure life and was capable 
of slaying the heathen. If he missed, it meant that a more faithful attendance at 
services would help his aim. At the end of the “test,” a dinner was given and suc- 
cessful ‘“‘Kegelers” were toasted. Those who had failed were encouraged to try later. 


By the Middle Ages, bowling was firmly established as a popular game and the 
more exuberant spirits expressed their delight with life by taking a festive whack 
at the pins. Bowling matches were often part of a wedding celebration (baptism, 
too). So popular did the game become that King Edward ITI, fearful lest bowling 
displace archery in the hearts of Englishmen—thus weakening the English military 
spirit—issued a proclamation in 1366 against this ‘dishonorable, useless and un- 
profitable” game. A little later, acting on a “royal suggestion,” Parliament outlawed 
bowling. 

The Renaissance witnessed a change in attitude. Aiding the game’s popularity 
then was Martin Luther, the German theologian and Reformation leader. Believing 
it was a beneficial, moral game, Luther became an enthusiastic bowler and even 
built an alley for his own youngsters. 

Over the years, as more and more people have taken to the game, some remark- 
able bowling records have been set. 

Take the famous 29944 game, for example. It was rolled Feb. 11, 1905, in Seat- 
tle, Washington, when on the 12th ball, following 11 strikes, James T. Blackstone 
knocked over 9 pins, the 10th pin remaining upright. However, part of it was broken 
off. Bowlers, the press and Robert Ripley dubbed’ it the “29912 game.” 

Some records can give you a complex. Steve Doughty of Cleveland bowled his 
first game in 1922—for a record score of 189. Roger Luby of Omaha bowled two 
successive games one night in 1953. His first score was 88; his second, 287—for the 
largest recorded point spread in history. 

There are advantages to poring over these records. Consider the amazing per- 
formance of Detroit’s Al C. Fifer in 1944. He holds the world’s record for the most 
gutter balis in an ABC tournament game—8. 

Now don’t you feel better? 
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: Social Security 

| To the Editor: 

§ In the excellent article on Social Se- 
s curity in The Record of October 13, you 
* mentioned the fact that one may earn 
: unlimited dividends without losing the 
§ Tight to collect a Social Security bene- 
& fit. The leaflet OAS 1-1954-1 of the 
s U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
"and Welfare, Social Security Adminis- 
a tration in part 4 (commenting on the 


§ amendment of January 1955) says in 


8 italics: 
s “Earnings from any source must be 


®" counted, whether or not the work is 
acovered by the Social Security law.” 
MH This contains a contradiction which I 
: would like to have cleared wu 

The first part of the sehen says 
clearly—“earnings from any source 
must be counted.” Obviously this means 
from any source, therefore also includ- 
ing dividends. The second part of the 
sentence says, “whether or not the work 
is covered by the Social Security law.” 
This qualifies the income as an income 
from work only. Leaving aside the no- 
tion that dividends also represent work, 
though done by others, which part of 
the mentioned sentence is valid? An ex- 
planation from you would be appre- 
ciated. 





ARNOLD WOLHEIM 
New York City 


Editor’s Note—‘Earnings” refers 
only to wages or commissions or oth- 
er payment for work performed. It 
does not refer to dividends. “Your So- 
cial Security,” a pamphlet published 
by the Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, says specifically, “Income 
from savings, property, investments, 
company pensions, and other insur- 
ance does not affect the (Social Secu- 
rity) payments and need not be re- 
ported to the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance.” 


¢ 





Questions Quality 
Of ‘Cheap’ Aspirin 


To the Editor: 

I have just read Sidney Margolius’ 
column in the latest issue of The Rec- 
ord, telling about aspirin. As a pharma~ 
cist I can safely say that his comments 
on less expensive aspirin compared to 
more expensive aspirin require some 
qualifications: 


1. The cheaper aspirins are labeled 
USP 5 gr. and they are so labeled when 
: they leave the factory. Very, very soon 
| afterward deterioration sets in. This is 
H evident by the smell of vinegar which 
; all cheaper aspirin invariably has. 5 
H gr. is a very minute quantity, and any 
: deterioration at all detracts from the 
worthiness of the tablet. 


2. Every pharmacist knows that the 
8 USP sets only minimum standards. 
* Heaven help us if all medicines we took 
Bt were made up to minimum standards 
' with no regard to quality. 


‘3. 5 gr. is such a small quantity that 
* the rest of the tablet is made of inert 
‘ ingredients. By using the cheapest in- 
¥ gredients right down the line, costs are 
8cut. But many times a cheap aspirin 
" tablet is liable to dissolve later than a 
"good tablet. In fact, the government 
H checks on companies that make cheaper 
® aspirin more diligently than the others 
» because the government knows that cost 
; cutting can lead to quality cutting to 
H such an extent that an aspirin may go 
* through the system undissolved. 


: PS.—My qualifications for making 
®& these statements are four years in a 
s pharmacy college and four years as a 
; pharmacist. I am an employee, not an 
H owner interested in profits. 

PAUL ZAUSNER 
Bronx, N.Y. 


The editors asked Sidney Margolius 
to comment on the letter above, and 
his remarks follow: 


The qualifications suggested in this 
letter are good, but need further ex- 
planation. Harry Winocur, manager of 
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the District 65 Pharmacy, points out 
that any aspirin left around for a time 
will give off a vinegar odor, depending 
on packaging and atmospheric condi- 
tions. It is true that “cheap” aspirin 
may deteriorate faster than good qual- 
ity aspirin. It may also tend to harden 
after a while to an unsatisfactory de- 
gree. But what do you mean by 
“cheap”? Inexpensive aspirin is not nec- 
essarily cheap in quality. Some, of 
course, is. But many retailers do sell 
inexpensive aspirin of good quality be- 
cause their pharmacists watch the qual- 
ity carefully. 


The fact is that ingredients are a 
small part of the price charged for 
some brands. Packaging, advertising 
and the ability of the manufacturer to 
dominate a market through brand name 
acceptance all affect the price. In Nas- 
sau County, N.Y., the county hospital 
buys aspirin for 5 cents a hundred in 
large lots, and still controls quality 
carefully. 


Certainly the U.S.P. standard is the 
minimum specification, but it is the 
specification which satisfies the gov- 
ernment itself. Most responsible manu- 
facturers keep an accurate control of 
quality and allow a little tolerance to 
make sure that they more than meet 
the minimum standards. Mr. Winocur 
reports that aspirin sold by the ‘65’ 
Pharmacy is above the U:S.P. standard. 

SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 








Fla. West Coast 
‘Needs the Union 


To the Editor: It was with great 
pleasure that I read in the RWDSU 
Record of the gains the union is mak- 
ing in Miami, Florida, and the thought 
prompted me to write you in the hope 
that something soon will be done in 
St. Petersburg, Tampa and Clearwater, 
Florida, to bring about help to the 
working man. All of these cities are 
large, wages are very small and help is 
badly needed. 


I am not writing this letter in my 
behalf as I am over 65 years of age, 
but being an old District 65 member, I 
am interested in the union’s welfare 
and improved working conditions. 

HERBERT E. CROTTY, 
Gulfport, Fla. 





Wants Coverage of 
Invalid Dependents 


To the Editor: 

This is in reference to your article 
of Oct. 13, “Facts About Social Security, 
Your Most Valuable Asset.” I am a sin- 
gle man and the sole support of a sin- 
gle sister who is sightless in one eye 
with poor vision in the other, incapable 
of self support. What will Social Secur- 
ity mean to me and to others with de- 
pendents who are not covered by the 
Social Security Law? 


At present, disabled dependents of an 
individual covered by Social Security 
are not entitled to benefits until the 
worker dies or retires. Moreover, the 
sister of a worker is not included among 
eligible dependents. 


If legislation relative to the Social 
Security Law were enacted granting fi- 
nancial aid for an invalid dependent, 
such as my sister, it would greatly ben- 
efit both of us after conditions warrant 
my retirement at a later date. 

LOUIS ROSENBERG 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 

The “See Your Congressman” idea 
reported in the last issue of The Rec- 
ord is a good thing. I am certain that 
the campaign will greatly speed up im- 
proved legislation on the minimum wage 
law. As a participant in the 1955 and 
1956 mobilization to Washington on be- 
half of a better minimum wage law, 
may I say that the things accomplish- 
ed by the RWDSU are wonderful. 

Joseph Woodly 
Newark, N. J. 
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By HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER 
AFL-CIO Legislative Representative 


Toward the end of the 1957 session of Con- 
gress, a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee was holding hearings on proposed 
changes in the nation’s immigration laws. The 
second day of the hearings was devoted to tes- 
timony by a number of self-styled “patriotic” 
organizations. : 

One of the witnesses was a retired admiral named 
William Rea Furlong. He spoke for the Sons of the 
American Revolution. He warned Congress not to in- 
crease immigration quotas for Southern and Eastern 
Europe. To do so, he charged, would change the very 
nature of the American government. 


“This is no theory,” he said, “as anyone knows who 
reads in the newspapers the names of the notorious 
gangsters, gamblers and racketeers. Their national or- 
igin is proclaimed by their names.” 


This was typical of the insulting, ignorant type of 
drivel which for years has been employed to prevent 
liberalization of our undemocratic immigration pol- 
icies. 

A few days after the retired admiral made his state- 
ment, this writer had the privilege of appearing on 
behalf of the AFL-CIO in support of immigration re- 
form. He told the committee that Mr. Furlong’s state- 
ment had sent him to the newspapers too. 


“I found some other names that have appeared in 
the nation’s press. Let me read some of them into the 
record: Achesay, Antolak, Bertoldo, Birkhmer, Bjor- 
klund, Cawetzka, DeCastro, Dalessandro, Devershaian, 
Finkenbiner, Kmibro, Schvenk, Oresko, Vlug, Sham- 
baugh, Westerhold, Stahel, Mestrovitch, Grabiarz, 
Savacook, Krotiak, Gumperto, Supe, Prussman, De- 
Cesnola, Sjogren. 

“I wonder whether Mr. Furlong would be able 
to recognize these names if he saw the list. I will 
help him out and tell him that all of these are win- 
ners of the Congressional Medal of Honor. I do not 
know from what country these men came or where 
they live today—if they still do—but I know that 
they have all added new glory to the American 
story.” 

Unless Admiral Furlong is a descendant of American 
Indians, there must have been a first Mr. Furlong who 
came to America years ago as an immigrant. And it 
is safe to assume that this first Mr. Furlong must have 
come to America for just about the same reason that 
brought 30,000 Hungarians to our shores last year or 
brought the many millions who have come to America 
over the years and who have enriched the country 
of their choice. They came to escape oppression and 
insecurity—to a land that promised them freedom 
and opportunity. 

Many Misjudge Foreigners 

Unfortunately, the philosophy which prompted the 
retired admiral’s comments about people with foreign- 
sounding names is far too widely held. It is a philo- 
sophy which condemns groups of people, a philosophy 
which ranks one -people’as inferior or superior to an- 
other. It runs contrary to the democratic philosophy 
that people ought to be judged as individuals. 

From its very inception, the AFL-CIO has rejected 
such a philosophy and has urged that our immigra- 
tion policies be humanized and liberalized so that 
there shall be no prejudice against peoples reflected 
in the law. 

At its historic merger convention of two years ago, 
the AFL-CIO declared that three years of the Mc- 
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Carran-Walter Act “have shown critical deficiencies 
in the law.” 


The United States must be better prepared to han- 
dle new situations like Hungary which may arise. 
There should never again even be a question about 
our ability and our willingness to provide a haven for 
refugees from Communist or other oppression. 


The AFL-CIO has not limited its proposals to the 
emergency created by the Hungarian revolt. It made 
four important recommendations for basic immigra- 
tion policy: 


1. America was urged to raise its sights. In place 
of the present annual quota of about 150,000—much 
of which is never utilized because of the nature of its 
distribution—the Council supported a total quota of 
at least 250,000. It declared that “America is in a 
strong enough economic position to absorb a reason- 
able number of immigrants without undermining em- 
ployment opportunities of American workers.” 


2. In place of the present “national origins system,” 
which discriminates against certain areas and peoples, 
the AFL-CIO urged that available visas should be 
allocated on the basis of sound criteria such as family 
reunification, our country’s technical and professional 
needs, refugee relief and furtherance of American for- 
eign policy. 

3. While supporting all reasonable precautions to 
keep subversive criminal elements out of the United 
States, the Council endorsed “fair and democratic 
administrative procedures” for both aliens and natu- 
ralized citizens. 

4. A warning was issued against importation of 
“temporary” workers from other nations unless it were 
clearly established that our own economic needs re- 
quired such action and only after all possible steps 
have been taken to provide jobs and decent working 
conditions for our own American workers. 


This constitutes a moderate and responsible policy. 
Despite what the fear-mongers claim, “liberal” pro- 
posals for immigration reform do not contemplate 
unlimited entrance of foreigners. The suggested quota 
of 250,000 comes to only about one-seventh of one 
percent of our present American population. This 
means that each year we would welcome to our shores 
one carefully selected immigrant for every 700 Amer- 
icans. 

Is this irresponsible? Is this moving too fast? Is 
there any community of 700 people that could not 
easily absorb one more soul? Or a community of 7,000 
that could not absorb ten? 

But perhaps even more important than the numbers 
of immigrants we choose to invite is the manner of 
their selection. The AFL-CIO statement summarized 


above rejects the notion that any ethnic group is bet- 
ter than any other. 


Despite the disclaimer by its authors that the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act contains any racial bias, prejudice 
or discrimination, the fact remains that the national 
origins quota was devised to encourage immigration 
of the English, the French, the Irish, the Germans and 
other Western Europeans and to discourage all other 
immigrants. 


It is based on the unsound and undemocratic con- 
cept that the blood “mix” that existed in the American 
population in 1920 constitutes the perfect situation 
and nothing must be done to disturb it. Therefore, it 
is argued, immigrants should be selected in the same 
proportion that the national strains made up the 1920 
population. This concept, it should be noted, was the 
basis, only a few years later, of Adolph Hitler’s crim- 
inal nonsense about the so-called Aryan race. 


There is much support in the country for basic im- 
migration reform, including increased quotas and 
changes in the national origins system. Both political 
parties have given lip service to such changes. Unfor- 
tunately, the hate-mongers and fear-mongers have 
been more articulate and more effective. 


The McCarran-Walter Act was adopted in 1952 over 
the veto of President Truman. And in the years since 
then it has not been possible to make any headway 
in basic reform. 


Hardships in Present Law 


Even the most rabid supporters of the présent law, 
however, have recognized that many hardships result- 
ing from the law cried out for correction. For the last 
two years there have been a number of “interim” or 
“compromise” programs offered to Congress. Finally, in 
the closing days of the last session, Congress did pass 
a “hardship” bill. But, to be enacted, it had to leave 
out a number of important items. 


Basic liberalization of the immigration law re- 
mains to be accomplished, and the second session of 
the Eighty-fifth Congress, which meets in January 
will be asked to do so. : 


The labor movement is aware of its responsibilities 
in urging liberalized immigration policies. There may 
be isolated cases where an immigrant might appear 
to be taking away or reducing the opportunity of em- 
ployment of an American worker. But we cannot per- 
mit such fears to interfere with our conviction that 
America can easily absorb immigrants equal to one- 
seventh of one percent of our population each year. 


But even if some increased immigration did create 
some problems, it is still a responsibility we must be 
ready and willing to carry. We are all foreigners or 
descendants of foreigners—all except for those few 
whose ancestors were here to welcome Christopher 
Columbus in 1492.‘And we have all contributed to mak- 
ing our country the strongest in the world. Contri- 
buting to that strength have been people and leaders 
in all walks of life. 


American labor is proud to note that the founder 
of the American Federation of Labor, Samuel Gom- 
pers, and the president for most of its life of the CIO, 
Philip Murray, chose America to live and work in— 
were not just born into it. 
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TIPS 


on 
heatrn 


the 
house 


Taking advantage of latest information on heat- 
ing can save you money—and make your home more 
comfortable at the same time. The 34 tips at the 
right can help you solve some of your heating prob- 
lems this winter. The ones with numbers in circles 
won’t cost you anything; those numbered in squares 
will cost something but will save you money. 


’ Experts say that proper insulation and ventila- 
tion, together with the most efficient use of your 
heating equipment, can give you better heat at less 
cost. Here are a few additional tips: If you have a 
forced-air heating system, make sure your cold air 
returns are not covered. Your oil-burner will work 
better if you leave a nearby. basement window open 
a little. Don’t change your thermostat setting during 
the day; set it at the desired temperature and then 
leave it that way. Check around windows and doors 
for drafts, then stop such heat loss with weather- 
stripping or calking compound. 


Another point to remember: the north side is 
usually the coldest side of the house. It will pay to 
put storm windows on that side first. Wall insulation 
and heavy window drapes can also cut heat loss, 
especially on a north wall. - 





THESE CHANGES 

COST YOU SOME MONEY 
BUT PAY DIVIDENDS 

IN FUEL SAVINGS 


aR Insulate your attic floor, or, if that is not 
possible, your roof. Attic floor insulation 
may save up to 20 per cent of your fuel. 


EE see that hot water or steam pipes or 
warm air ducts are well insulated if they 
are located near outside walls. 


Ei Install storm windows, storm doors, and 
in cracks. This can save 10 to 20 per cent. 


go Arrange for your heating oil dealer to send 
an expert to clean, adjust, and repair your 
heating plant at least once a year. 


5 Have this expert check size and angle of 
nozzle in your burner, clean filters, and 
check blower, controls, ignition, etc. 


6 | Also have him make stack temperature and 
CO, (carbon dioxide) tests on your furnace 
to determine its combustion efficiency. 


Stop air leaks around furnace with asbestos 
cement, 


8 | Stop all oil leaks, no matter how small. 


aj Have furnace draft control checked to keep 
too much heat from escaping up chimney. 


10 | The heating capacity of some gravity hot- 
water systems can be increased by in- 
stalling a pump; that of some gravity 
warm-air plants can be increased by in- 
stalling a blower. Consult your oil dealer. 


1 | Baffles in the fire box also give you more. 
heat from less fuel.” 


GEJ insure clean, better-burning fuel by the 


Be sure your radiators and heating plant 
are of proper size. 


GZ] see that your radiators or heating ducts 
are in balance. Avoid too much heat here, 
too little there. 


— Ea check the pitch of all. steam pipes. Pipes 
of incorrect slope may block heat. 


JQ Be sure your thermostat is located so 
rooms are evenly heated. 


Insulate domestic hot water tank. 









weather stripping. Put caulking compound . 


use — and annual cleaning — of oil filters. ° 











MAKE THESE 

BIG SAVINGS YOURSELF 
WITHOUT SPENDING 

A CENT 





@ Close house doors promptly to keep all 
the heat inside. 


@ Keep temperature moderate enough so 
windows won't have to be opened. 


@© Turn off heat in rooms being ‘ventilated. 


Turn off heat and close doors of rooms 
not in use. 


5 ] Close fireplace dampers when not in use. 
If dampers are missing and fireplace is 
not used, close chimney opening. 


@© Lower thermostat at night. Setting it back 
10 degrees for eight hours will save 10 
per cent or more. 


7) Lower thermostat to 55 degrees when 
going away for a day or longer. 


@© Check radiator enclosures to be sure they 
* are not trapping heat. 


© Remove rugs and furniture from places 
where they block radiators or registers. 


Check steam radiator valves for proper 
function. Replace non-adjustable steam 
radiator valves with valves of adjustable 
type. Drain air or water, if present, from 
steam radiators to allow them to heat up 
fully. 


@ 'f your garage is heated, keep doors closed 
and temperature low. 


@ Keep water in heating boiler clean for 
, faster, more efficient operation. 


® Watch steam-boiler water level. A boiler 
usually operates best if level is at center 
of gauge. 


14) Avoid overheating furnace. It wastes fuel. 


Drain a pail of water to take sediment 
from bottom of domestic hot water tank 
monthly to insure efficiency. 


Check and repair leaky hot water faucets. 
(A leak of only one drop per second means 
a loss of 700 gallons a year.) 


@ Clean soot out of boiler. A mere %-inch 
soot deposit increases oil consumption as 
much as 10 per cent. 
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By MARY CHILTON ABBOT 


(from a New Leader article) 


Fund raising is big business in the United 
States and deserves to be treated as such. This 
year, the eight giants in the field asked the 
American people for more than $210 million. 
Add to that figure the amounts asked by United 
Funds, Community Chests and the literally 
hundreds of minor appeals and the total be- 
comes astronomical. 


Past experience shows that a considerable portion 
of this total—much too large a portion—will be ear- 
marked not for research, not for the cure or the alle- 
viation of suffering, but to pay campaign costs and to 
meet payrolls and expense accounts. This is because 
the multiplicity of appeals results in the money being 
collected in a helter-skelter, hit-or-miss fashion which 
precludes thrift in an area where it is desperately 
needed. 

For this reason the idea of a National Health Fund, 
which would correlate the major fund campaigns un- 
der one roof on a national level as the United Fund 
correlates them on a community level, is gaining in- 
creasing momentum. NHF was the brainchild of Leo 
Perlis, now director of Community Services Activities 
for the combined AFL-CIO, back in 1943. He has been 
pushing the plan during the past 14 years, but it got 
what has been perhaps its biggest shove last January 
when the AFL-CIO Executive Council adoyted a res- 
olution favoring “the establishment by the voluntary 
health agencies of a National Health Fund for the 
purposes of fund-raising, budgeting and program co- 
ordination.” 

The resolution took note of the worthwhile purposes 
of the various fund-raising agencies but opined that 
some of their methods of operation could stand im- 
provement and that a fund such as the one proposed 
could eliminate many of the objections. 


These objections are valid. As a case in point, con- 
sider the huge National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis. Although polio is a disease which for years 
has struck terror into the hearts of parents, statistics 
show it to rank 22nd as a killer and 11th as a crippler: 
In 1954, six times as many people died as a result of 
homicide as died of polio. Yet enormous sums have 
been collected to fight polio each March of Dimes cam- 
paign. During the 20-odd years between the founding 
of NFIP and 1954, that agency contributed the hand- 
some sum of $25 million to polio research. A little 
deeper digging into foundation figures, however, shows 
that in just two recent years NFIP spent a total of 
$12.5 million on the mechanics of fund-raising. 


People Would Welcome Move 


None of the foundations like to talk about the tre- 
mendous sums they spend raising money. They’d pre- 
fer contributors to think that every single dollar do- 
nated goes toward the cause for which it was contri- 
buted, but this is a long way from the truth. While 
many of the workers are dedicated volunteers who 
donate their services, there are still full-time, year- 
round employes whose salaries must be paid and whose 
work is necessary. And there are campaign posters 
and stickers to be printed, lapel gadgets and buttons 
to be manufactured—they cost money. Then, too, there 
is advertising: While much of the space is donated 
by the publications or paid for by civic-minded firms, 
the preparation of the ads costs money. 


It all adds up. In 1954, for instance, a footnote in 
the hard-to-come-by NFIP annual report reveals that 
these costs amounted to more than $7 million. It’s 
possible that the costs of running a single national 
campaign might be that much—or even more—but at 
least there would be the satisfaction of knowing that 
the costs wouldn’t be repeated with each individual 
effort. 


Another strong point in favor of a single National 
Health Fund is the prospect of the allocation of funds 
on the basis of need rather than on sheer emotional 
appeal. This emotional factor has worked to make 
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polio—never a great medical problem—a top money- 
getter because a great and popular President was one 
of its victims and because it tends to strike the young. 
The picture of a winsome child whose legs are weight- 
ed down by ungainly braces in a standard feature of 
every polio campaign. Mental illness and alcoholism 
have many times as many victims as polio, but it would 
be pretty hard to work up much emotional appeal 
around the picture of an alcoholic derelict or the long- 
time inmate of a mental institution. Establishment 
of NHF should result in a more equitable and sensible 
method of distributing the funds. 


It is this very factor of emotional appeal, however, 
which presents one of the strongest drawbacks to the 
NHF plan. As one top labor leader, who feels great 
caution must be used in setting up NHF and who has 
serious reservations about the AFL-CIO blanket en- 
dorsement of the project, put it recently: “There are 
social and personal values to be maintained. Some 
people just don’t care to support certain causes.” His 
point is well taken, of course. People give money to 
fight all these diseases for a variety of reasons, among 
them fear of catching the disease, the emotional ap- 
peal of the campaign, social pressures and personal 
aggrandizement—the picture of the donor in the local 
paper, for instance. If the emotional factor is com- 
pletely exorcised, NHF might find itself dying on the 
vine for lack of contributions. This is a point which 
well might be investigated by those who have inaugu- 
rated the science of motivational research. 


Another drawback which certainly must be consi- 
dered by those charged with setting up the mechanics 
of NHF is the trap into which some United Fund and 
Community Chest organizations have fallen. A man 
who has been close for many years to one of the larg- 
est fund-raising agencies calls it “axiomatic” that such 
groups quickly fall into opportunistic hands. The pat- 
tern seems to be that larger and larger shares of the 
money gtven remain under local supervision, although 
it’s pretty obvious to the most casual observer that 
research must be done where the facilities exist for it 
and where there are trained people to carry it out. 
There is always strong community resistance to ship- 
ping money out of a locality even though it may not 
be possible to set up a research laboratory there and, 
even if it were possible, no qualified scientists would 
be available to man it. 





In a speech made in June im Dayton, Ohio, before 
members of the Campaign Leaders’ National Confer- 
ence Funds and Councils of America, Leo Perlis flatly 
predicted that NHF will become a reality within five 
years “to avoid wasteful duplication of effort, to elim- 
inate the multiplicity of fund-raising campaigns, to 
permit the allocation of funds on the basis of relative 
needs and, most important, to permit coordination in 
basic medical research.” 


But, he warned, it won’t be easy. NHF will mean 
adding to the current United Fund and Community 
Chest quotas to raise them to a goal of about $650 
million a year, of which approximately a quarter of a 
billion would go to NHF. Furthermore, he stressed 
the program must retain enough flexibility to provide 
for emergencies, either through a substantial disaster 
fund or through spécial emergency appeals. If Perlis’ 
prediction is to become fact, a great deal of ground- 
work must be done in the next two or three years. It’s 
going to take a truly mammoth publicity campaign 
to set the stage—and it will have to be done over the 
rigid objections of the existing individual agencies. 
They just won’t give in without a fight. 

Almost without exception, the largest agencies have 
resisted the united approach to giving. One of their 
principal objections has already been noted. Another 
is that they feel their identities to be so important 
that they won’t survive if they use the mass approach. 
And there’s another reason: They realize the budget- 
ing committee of NHF wouldn’t be nearly so lenient 
with them in the matter of financial records. They’d 
be forced to open their books and give an accurate pic- 
ture of their resources and expenses—and many of 
them are more than a little reluctant to do this. 


These reasons, however logical they may seem 
to the agencies, can’t override the crying need for 
some better way to raise money to fight disease than 
we now have. It’s nothing short of ridiculous for the 
American people to pay, over and over again, the fund- 
raising costs of individual campaigns when these costs, 
in themselves, contribute nothing whatever to the 
basic purpose of the campaign. 


Huge Cost of Raising Funds 


Surely the people, weary of endless appeals on their 
doorsteps, at the movies, in their offices and on street 
corners, would welcome the opportunity to give once 
at a national level. Knowing that further appeals 
wouldn’t be forthcoming in ensuing months, they’d 
probably give more generously than they ever have 
to the individual campaigns. And they’d have the im- 
mense satisfaction of knowing that a much larger 
share of the money was going to the cause for which 
it was intended—the prevention of disease. 


It would still cost money to run such a campaign, 
of course, but since the element of competition with 
other campaigns would cease to exist these costs 
could be held to a reasonable minimum. The national 
council of NHF would be charged with seeing that fair 
salaries were paid to the necessary full-time workers 
but that expense accounts were held to the lowest pos- 
sible point. And it goes without saying that the books 
of NHF would be open at all times for inspection by 
responsible, interested persons and that annual re- 
ports would be made public and given the widest pos- 
sible distribution. 


We can’t afford to delay much longer. Every year 
that the solution to the problem is put off means that 
additional money is going down the drain—money 
which might be finding the solution to cancer, deve- 
loping new techniques in the management of heart 
disease, or developing drugs to help relieve crowded 
conditions in our mental hospitals. 


A single fund seems to be the most workable alter- 
native to the individual approach which has yet been 
devised. For that reason, a council representing labor, 
industry, government, the professions and individual 
agencies willing to cooperate should be set up imme- 
diately to work toward the establishment of a National 
Health Fund. The people who for so many years have 
poured their money into the fight sgainst disease de- 
serve the opportunity to indicate their preference for 
the unified approach. 
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Hard AnSwers 
fo 
Easy Questions 





By JANE GOODSELL 


I learned, at the age of six, that two plus two equals four. This is a 
very neat arrangement, but it doesn’t work out in real life. In real life 
you end up with odd fractions, little dabs of leftovers and jangled nerves. 


The following are a few arithmetic problems culled from life. They are 
story problems. I guess you might call them sad story problems. 


1—If a child walks two blocks in 10 minutes, how long will it take him 
to walk 20 blocks? 


Answer: No self-respecting child would dream of walking 20 blocks. 
He’d insist on being driven in the car. 


2—If 20 socks go into the wash, how many pairs does that make? 
Answer: Eight. Four socks will have no mates. 


3—If you already have three people, how many more do you need to 
make a fourth for bridge? 


Answer: It is impossible to find a fourth for bridge. People either can’t 
come at all or they bring along a husband, a wife, an in-law, a second cous- 
in or somebody else who will be a fifth for bridge, which makes a lousy 
game. 


4—If 25 girls are invited to a dance, how many boys must be present 
to assure a partner for every girls? 

Answer: There is no answer to this question. No matter how many 
boys are present, five girls will be swamped with partners, 15 girls will 
have a moderately good time, and five giris will spend the evening hiding 
in the powder room. 





5—In a household consisting of three children and two adults, are 
five pairs of scissors enough to go around? 

Answer: No. In a household which includes three children, no amount 
of scissors is enough. If you are aiming to cut a boquet of dogwood, a thor- 
ough search of the house will produce the cuticle clippers. If you are plan- 
ning to cut your toenails, you will find only the pinking shears. 


6—If two children are provided with four lollipops, how many will each 
child have? 


Answer: The bigger child will have three, the smaller child one. 





7—If a single batch of spaghetti serves four people, will double the re- 
cipe provide two meals for four people? 

Answer: No. A double recipe will serve four people one meal plus 
enough left over for half a person. 


8—How old would a baby girl born in 1914 be today? 
Answer: 39. 


9—If 150 children eat one and one-half peanut butter sandwiches 
each, how many sandwiches would this total? 
| Answer: You cannot find 150 children who would all eat one kind of 
sandwich, even peanut butter. Some children will hate peanut butter, 
some will be allergic to it, and some will be tired of it. At least two kinds 
of sandwiches are essential. Chopped egg is nice. Hamburgers and wienies 
are best of all. 


10—If one man can paint a fence in six hours, how long will it take 
to complete the job if he enlists the help of his neighbor? 


Answer: It’s hard to say. A couple of beers can prolong a job indefi- 
nitely. 





Illustrations by Marjorie Glaubach 











Auto Battery Guarantees 
No Longer Safe Guides: 
How to Pick Best Grades 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Over 12 million car batteries fail each year, a great many of 
them in mid-winter. Both excessive cold and heat are hard on 
batteries. Even when they don’t expire completely, malfunction- 
ing batteries are responsible for many weaknesses of car per- 
formance. Some battery condition may even cause damage to 
other components and start a chain reaction that eventually can 
lead to engine failure itself. 


But essential as an adequate battery is, buying one is a blind business. 
Few manufacturers give enough specifications so a buyer can select the 
grade best suited to his driving needs, or the brand offering the best value. 


Nowadays, manufacturers’ guarantees sometimes are so exaggerated— 
for competitive reasons—that they are no longer by themselves a reliable 
index of value. Some manufacturers conservatively guarantee their me- 
dium-duty batteries for 24 or 30 months and their heavy-duty grades for 
36. Others guarantee much the same grades for 36 and 48 months. Some 
now go up to five years, and there are even “ten-year guarantees.” 


Guarantee Means ‘Allowance’ on New Battery 


Actually a manufacturer risks little in pushing up his guarantee. The 
guarantee merely means he will give you a proportionate allowance on 
a new battery. Many batteries last beyond the guarantee anyway, espe- 
cially if properly serviced and the car is operated under not-too-severe 
conditions. But even if a battery doesn’t last the guarantee period, the 
manufacturer merely sells you a new battery at what, in effect, is a small 
discount from list price. If only a few months are left there may be no 
real discount at all, since your old battery is worth $1.50 to $2 anyway as 
a trade-in or to the junkman. 


Take a 36-month battery bought, say, for $20. Assume you get 32 
months’ use before it quits. You will get a credit of $3.33. Deducting the 
junk value, ali you really get is $1.33 to $1.83 off on a new battery. This 
you can generally get anyway. 


Sometimes manufacturers up their guarantees when they raise prices. 
The obvious purpose is to make buyers think they’re getting more because 
the guarantee now lasts longer. 


As for “life-time” and “ten-year” guarantees, in one case the Federal 
Trade Commission recently prohibited Life-Long Battery Mfg. Co. of El 
Segundo, Calif., from claiming its batteries are guaranteed ten years or 
for any period unless the conditions of the guarantee are stated. The FTC 
order also prohibited claims the battery is self-charging, contains silver 
or nuclear cells, or is similar to the nickel-cadmium or alkaline batteries 
used in Europe. 


The more you understand your battery, the better you'll be able to 
avoid trouble and expense. A car battery does not manufacture electricity. 
It stores it and makes it available as needed. The batteries generally used 
in this country are the lead-acid type. The nickel-cadmium battery widely 
used in Europe lasts the life of a car, is transferred to the owner’s next car, 
needs only a little water once a year or so, and is small and light. Manu- 
facturers here say nickel-cadmium batteries would cost over $100 and that 
the materials required are too scarce to manufacture them for general use. 


But lead-acid batteries are subject to a number of problems. Not only 
is there a constant loss of charge, but the battery gradually loses its ability 
to store and deliver power. In fact, it is wearing out even when your car 
is not in use. In a properly-operating electrical system, this wear is grad- 
ual. But if the voltage regulator is set too high so that the battery is con- 
tinuously overcharged, or the electrolyte is not maintained at the required 
level, or any of a number of other conditions occur, the ordinary life ex- 
pectancy of a battery can be shortened considerably. 


One manufacturer reports that post-mortem examinations of thou- 
sands of batteries show 62 percent of the failures were caused by over- 
charging and 20 percent by sulphation. This results when a battery is 
operated for a long time at a low rate of charge, or subjected to other 
abuses as filling with water that has a high mineral content. In very cold 
climates batteries sometimes also die prematurely because the electrolyte 
freezes, especially when the battery is partially charged. In cold weather 
it’s desirable to maintain a lower water level than in warm weather so the 
electrolyte is more concentrated for faster starting. 


Actually, there is no reason why a car owner who takes reasonable 
precautions should ever be immobilized by a dead battery. This is one car 
component whose condition always can be determined ahead of time by 
the simple tests your mechanic can make. 


Three Grades of Batteries 


Batteries roughly divide into light, medium, and heavy-duty grades. 
Medium-duty batteries are equivalent to the original-equipment grade. 


Light-duty batteries are recommended only for temporary use, or in 
a@ mild climate. For most motorists driving under average conditions, the 
medium-duty grade gives best value. While there is a noticeable difference 
between typical amp-hour and cold-start ratings of light and medium- 
duty batteries, the difference between medium and heavy-duty grades is 
less sharp. Moreover, some manufacturers exact an extra-profit on heavy- 
duty batteries, charging more than the additional manufacturing cost 
warrants. 


A heawy-duty battery may be desirable under extreme conditions, as 
habitual stop-and-go driving in crowded traffic, very cold or hot climates, 
or much over-the-road driving, which results in overcharging. A heavy- 
duty battery does stand up better under excessive charging. 


Or if the manufacturer or retailer does not charge disproportionately 
more, a heavy-duty battery’s higher capacity and better-quality separators 
may be worth a small extra expenditure on your part. 
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EYE-OPENER 


A theatre manager was questioning a hypnotist 
about his act: 

“When you hypnotized people during the sum- 
mer months,” the manager said, “they stayed in a 
trance for long periods of time. Now that the weather 
has grown cooler, however, your subjects remain in a 
trance for much shorter periods. Why is this?” 


“There’s nothing surprising about it,” the hypnotist 
replied. “You have to expect the daze to be shorter 


from now on.” 
* . . 


CONSTANCY A VIRTUE 


The two partners desperately needed a loan to keep 
their business going. As they talked of their bleak out- 
look, one said, “I have an old friend at the bank who 
turned me down on a loan last year, but he was only 
a minor executive then. Now, he’s been promoted to 
president.” 

“Try him again,” beamed the other partner. “He’s 
important now—he’ll let you have the money.” 


After an hour or so, the emissary returned and re- 
ported to his partner, “You can say one thing for my 
old friend—success hasn’t changed him.” 


HE LICKED THE PLATTER CLEAN 


A certain Indian apparently feels that the white 
man is not so much crazy as greedy. This chief was 
interviewed by the Sault St. Marie, Ont., Daily Star 
on the current uraniunr boom. He said: “200 or 300 
years ago white man come to North Shore of Lake 
Superior. He take all the fur and give Indian string 
of beads. Then a few years later. he cut down all big 
trees; build lumber mills. Soon all big trees gone— 
he go away. Few years later, he come back; build 
paper mill at Espanola, cut down all small trees, 
Nothing left on North Shore but rock. Now, by gosh, 
he come back for rock.” 


. . ° 


WHAT GIVES? 


Straining at every seam, her dress 
Tightly her torso sheaths. 

In it, she barely undulates 

And, with misgiving, breathes. 


In pure research, we follow as 
She walks her dachshund pup, 
To see what happens when she has 
To bend and pick him up. 
—Alma Denny. 
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CANDID COMMENT 


To diet and stay healthy, one must learn to keep 
his mouth shut: (1) around food, (2) around non- 
dieters. 


—G. Norman Collie. 


COUNTERS 


The rich playboy had worked for a full hour on the 
beautiful blonde, but was making very little headway. 
Finally he said rather ruefully, “I seem to be getting 
nowhere at all with you, baby.” 


She nodded agreement. “Mister,” she said, “the 


sweet nothings that men whisper into my ear don’t 


mean a thing to me until they have a digit and a dol- 
lar sign ahead of them.” 


MODEL WOE 


“I’m having trouble with my new car,” the owner 
said as he phoned the mechanic at the agency. 


“Impossible,” said the mechanic, “that car is con- 
trolled by one single knob which starts the car, shifts 
the gears, stops it, steers it, turns on the lights and 
opens the doors. How could you possibly have trouble 
driving it?” 

“Well,” said the owner, “I lost the knob.” 
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“Untamed Youth.” 
Movember 10, 1957 
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Executive 
Board 

Meets in 
Montreal 


The first RWDSU Executive Board 
meeting ever held in Canada took place 
Oct. 28-30 in Montreal. The Board, com- 
posed of the six International union 
officers and some 30 more leaders rep- 
resenting every important segment of 
the union, heard reports covering every 
aspect of the union’s activities. 





































; A major task of the three-day session 

was to begin preparations for the 
RWDSU convention to be held next June 
in Chicago. Another important item on 
the Board’s agenda was legislation. The 
RWDSU, together with other unions, is 
preparing to meet a: flood of restric- 
tive laws, ostensibly aimed at racketeers 
but actually designed to hamstring legi- 
timate unions, A special legislative goal 
of the RWDSU was approved by the 
Board: the “See Your Congressman” 
campaign to win broader coverage un- 
der the federal minimum wage law was 
unanimously endorsed. 


See Page 3 for full details on the Board 
meeting. 












Full attendance was rule at all Board sessions. From left, David Livingston, Arthur Osman, Julius Sum, 
Phil Hoffstein, Tom Leone, Alex Bail, Dale Buckius and Dominick Tripode. At right is Sam Kovenet- 
sky, and behind him, Joseph Binenbaum., 
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Montreal meeting was held in Ht. Royal Hotel. Shown above are, from left, Leon Davis, Al Evanoff, 
Cleveland Robinson, Leu Tenner, Hank Anderson, George Barlow, Louis Feldstein, Martin Koppel, 
William Taylor and Irving Lebold. 


—— 


Humorous remark by Jerry Hughes, standing, is ap- 
preciated by George Barlow and Hank Anderson, 






